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If you'd like a CD of music by the Silver Cornet Band, drop us a line 


JACK DANIELS SILVER CORNET BAND 


WAS STARTED BY JACK DANIEL HIMSELF. BUT IT TOOK A WHILE TO CATCH ON. 


The instruments were secondhand, the musicians virtually untrained. But soon [ 5 | 
they were playing saloon openings and political rallies. The original band is a peu 


distant memory now, but we still do one thing as we did back in those days. 





And that’s mellow Jack Daniel’s through hard maple charcoal. One sip, we 
believe, and you'll know why we always will. 
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JACK DANIEL’S QQ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
‘GRAN 
Your friends at Jack Daniel’s remind you to drink responsibly. 
Visit us at www-.jackdaniels.com 
Tennessee Whiskey * 40-43% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof) * Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow 


Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 Placed in the National Register of Historic Places 
JACK DANIELS and OLD NO. 7 are registered trademarks of Jack Daniel's. © 2000 
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N ELECTION DAY, WITH A 

certain relative of his run- 

ning for the U.S. Senate, 

the Commander in Chief 
surprised New York radio sta- 
tions by calling with a genial get- 
out-the-vote message. But Clin- 
ton’s goodwill wagon lost an axle 
when he called wal in Manhat- 
tan and was put on the air with 
Amy Goodman, host of a Pacifi- 
ca Radio program called Democ- 
racy Now! 

Goodman, an award-win- 
ning rabble rouser whose show is 
carried by 30-some stations, 
does not have a change-up. She 
only has fastballs, and she throws 


at the head. For 30 minutes she | 


kept Clinton dancing and duck- 
ing, at one point accusing him of 
being responsible for the geno- 
cide of 5,000 Iraqi children 
monthly through U.S. sanctions. 
It was vintage Pacifica Radio, the 
hell-raising, corporate-bashing 


< voice of the left for a half-centu- 


ry, with stations in Los Angeles, 
Houston and Washington, in ad- 
dition to wBal and the flagship 
KPFA in Berkeley, Calif. But that 
voice is now being muffled in a 
way that would embarrass the 
sandal-wearing founders of the 


6 


nonprofit Pacifica Foundation, 
some of whom now stage their 
sit-ins in the next life. 

Dreaded capitalists have 
commandeered the ship, speak- 


ing the bottom-line language of 


Arbitron ratings and floating the 
idea of raking in millions by sell- 
ing a station. They literally 
changed the locks and barred 
several employees from the 
building at wai last month, af- 
ter doing the same thing two 
years ago at KPFA. The irony is 
richest at wBAl, where the pro- 
gram director and others were 
fired without warning on Dec. 
22 in “the Christmas coup.” So 
much for “Democracy Now!” 

“Many are calling it a politi- 
cal purge,” says Goodman, who’s 
been feuding with management 
over what she regards as at- 
tempts to turn her bark into a yip 
that would be more palatable to 
more listeners. She has lamented 
the firings on-air, and 300 loyal 
listeners marched last week de- 
manding that the commercial- 
free and listener-supported sta- 
tion be returned to its rightful 
owner—them. 

And therein the divide. 
Some of the 18 members of the 











DEMOCRACY 
NOW! Goodman 
and technician, 
left, cue up 





This Just In: We're Fired 


A hostile takeover rocks radio's voice of the left 


national board want centralized 
control of a network that would 
reach a broader audience and ri- 
val National Public Radio in 
prestige. That was never a goal 
when the board was thick with 
community activists from the 
five local boards, who were com- 
mitted to local programming 
unavailable in the mainstream 
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want their station back 


press. But national-board mem- 
bers are now recruited from the 
business world instead of the 
protest lines, and although they 
consider themselves progres- 
sives, their wiring is different. 
“Pacifica has 800,000 listen- 
ers, and after 50 years of being 
on the air, that’s just not good 
enough,” says board chair David 
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Acosta, a Houston C.P.A. Vice 
chairman Ken Ford, an engi- 
neer with the conservative 
Housing Trade Association in 
Washington, says the challenge 
is to honor the social-justice mis- 
sion while Pacifica grows. “But 
we are a corporation. It’s non- 
profit, but we have to operate as 
a business.” 

To Palo Alto, Calif., board 
member Tomas Moran, it’s op- 
erating more like a totalitarian 
government. Moran is among 
six dissenters who insist they're 
being locked out. Matthew 
Lasar, a professor at the Univer- 
sity of California at Riverside 
who wrote a book about Pacifica, 
says the longtime advocate for 
openness and democracy is run- 
ning itself “in a way that could be 
described as secrecy and fiat.” 

The retooling comes after a 
consultant sniffed that Pacifica’s 
impact has gone from “insignifi- 
cant to irrelevant.” If they paid 
this guy 25¢, they were robbed. 
What's irrelevant is the numb- 
ing prattle of indistinguishable 
loudmouths who populate rat- 
ings-driven broadcast media. 

Everything is numbers to- 
day. The weekend box office. 
The President's approval rat- 
ings. The quarterly profits. For 
50 years, there was one place 
where numbers did not exist as a 
measure of success or 
as validation of pur- 
pose. Pacifica broad- 
casting can be te- 
dious at times, with 
its tie-dyed version of 
truth and justice. But 
the voice is indig- 
nant, probing and 
unapologetic, and in 
the age of mega- 
media conglomeriza- 
tion, an alternative 
view is a necessity. 





And I say this as someone 
who went on wBAl last year 
knowing I'd be a punching bag. 
I'd written a screed about mis- 
guided support for convicted 
cop killer Mumia Abu-Jamal 
and was attacked on-air as a lazy 
corporate-media hack. They 
were wrong, of course. But they 
were damn good at it. a 
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Introducing new liquid ink markers from 
Sanford. You can actually see the ink 


inside, so you know before you run out. 


Inspired by the classics 














HAIL TO THE TRIO: Karen Tumulty leaves the West Wing beat to 
John Dickerson, center, and Jay Carney, Bush-trail veterans 


Hooked on Politics 


OURNALISTS WHO COVER PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS ARE 

like junkies: they work seven days a week for months, eat 

food that was last reheated during the Reagan years, lose 
their luggage in six different states, and when it’s all over, 
what do they crave? To become White House correspondents. 

Luckily for us, we have two of the best addicts on the beat: 
Jay Carney and John Dickerson, who got to know each other 
so well following George W. Bush that they and their wives 
had planned to go on vacation together right after the Nov. 7 
election. (I hope they were able to get their deposits back.) 
“What most intrigues me about Bush is how he uses low ex- 
pectations to his advantage,” Jay says. “His opponents judge 
him by his sometimes awkward public performances and fail 
to realize that he is a shrewd judge of character with keen po- 
litical instincts.” Both reporters have family connections to 
their new assignment. Jay’s wife Claire Shipman has been 
covering the White House for NBc News (her cubicle in the 
press section is one flight up from TiMe’s), while John’s moth- 
er, TV correspondent Nancy Dickerson, reported on four 
Presidents, starting with J.F.K. “With Bush, but in a very 
much smaller and quieter way, it feels as if I’m returning to 
my corner of the family store,” John says. 

There is one person who is even happier than I am about 
the new gigs for John and Jay, and that’s Karen Tumulty, who 
reported on the Clinton White House brilliantly for us for four 
years. “Covering politics is largely the business of trying to fig- 
ure out what it is that divides us and what it is that brings us 
together,” says Karen. She will now do that figuring all across 
America, in her new beat as national political correspondent. 
Once an addict ... 


James Kelly, Managing Editor 
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TOMORROW 
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_ Our new World Business Class is a logical response to the nonstop 
business world. That's why all of our flights now offer new digital 
audio and meal service that defies airline standards. Together with 
KLM, over half of our fleet now provides 55% more legroom and 

;, 150-degree recline. And by summer, all of our planes will be complete 

The business world has few moments of uninterrupted comfort 
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Slowdown of the New Economy 

é4\ can think of no better way to 
generate an economic downturn 
than to have the media convince 
everyone that there is one.77 


MIKE MAHANNAH 
North Vancouver, B.C. 





WILL THERE BE A RECESSION [BUSINESS, 
Jan. 8]? The performance of the stock 
market provides an interesting view of 
business conditions, but that certainly is 


not a full measure of the New Economy. | 


Savings are down. The money has to be 
going somewhere. My guess is that a 
great deal is being invested in real estate. 
There is only a recession in the eyes of the 
media. The stock market was overheated 
and is now in a correction mode. People 
will soon be back investing in stocks, 
looking for the bargains, those long-term 
favorites with high growth rates and low 
price-earnings ratios. 
FRED HELD 
Westwood, Calif. 


HERE’S MY EXPLANATION FOR THE STOCK 
slump: At some point, one of the big 
players in the market got a little nervous 
and sold out to preserve a billion dollars 





in short-term profits. This scared all the 
rest of the big players, and like lem- 
mings, they followed suit. It is these big 
players who cause the problems, not the 
little guys like me who have invested 
only a few thousand dollars. The big 
players could do all of us a gigantic favor 
by thinking long term like the rest of us, 
the little guys. 


Lafayette, Colo. 


YES, WE SHOULD BE CONCERNED ABOUT 

the economy. However, it’s human na- 

ture to ignore a problem, no matter how 
big, until it hits home. 

ENRIQUE SALAZAR 

San Ysidro, Calif. 


IT IS IRKSOME ENOUGH THAT GEORGE W. 
Bush’s team is running around using “re- 
cession” to describe the state of the econ- 
omy without TIME jumping on the band- 
wagon. In economics, half the game is 
expectations, and fueling thoughts of a 
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recession will only lead to a self-fulfilling 
chain of events. The U.S. economy has 
been running on overwrought expecta- 
tions for years now; it is only natural for 
it to slow down to a more stable, normal 
rate of growth. Confidence plays too 
large a part in the operation of our econ- 
omy for you to partake in sabotaging it 
with negative cover stories. 
DANIEL HOLT 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Looking Forward to Laura 


I JUST READ YOUR CONTRASTING ARTICLES 
on the dignified Laura Bush [NATION, 
Jan. 8] and her ambitious, material-girl 
predecessor, Hillary Clinton. It’s great to 
know there's going to be at least one 
adult in the White House again. 
BoB PUTMAN 
Schaumburg, Ill. 


Prospects for Peace 


PRESIDENT CLINTON IS TO BE COMMENDED 
for his efforts to bring peace to the Mid- 
dle East [WorLD, Jan. 8). However, Yass- 
er Arafat knows that should he make 
even a single compromise to settle the is- 


| sues between Israelis and Palestinians, 
MARK DORNBLASER | 


he would not live to see another day. As I 
watch his attempts to make some kind of 
accord that will help end-the violence, I 
can see in his eyes he knows he is a dead 
man walking. Given all that Israel has 
agreed to in order to reach a peaceful set- 
tlement, I almost feel sorry for Arafat. He 
lacks the authority to make peace. 
Gary HUYGEN 
Petaluma, Calif. 


BOTH ISRAELIS AND PALESTINIANS SHOULD 
accept the further compromises neces- 
sary to begin a viable, lasting peace. 
There is a tiny window of opportunity 
left, where these compromises are still, 
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CHRISTIAN PREJUDICE? 








Rouge, La. “Hitler lit the fuse for a 
fire that had been laid by centuries of 
Christian brutality toward God’s 
chosen people.” But Tony Costa of 
Toronto wasn't so sure: “While it is 
undeniable that the church has been 
Guilty of oppression in the past, 
Carroll failed to mention its positive 


cannot go back and change the past, 
but | know Christians who live up to 
Jesus’ teachings of love for one’s 
fellow man and make every effort to 
understand and relate to Judaism.” 


just, politically feasible. It takes courage, 

but both sides must move now to finalize 
a peace deal. 

TONY PUPKEWITZ 

Cape Town 


Prescribing Pain Medicine 

AS A PHYSICIAN, I DID NOT THINK YOUR 
article about OxyContin, our company’s 
drug that is prescribed as a pain killer, 
adequately distinguished between the 
dangers of abusing pain medications and 
the benefits of them when taken under 
appropriate supervision [Drucs, Jan. 8]. 
Because of OxyContin’s time-release for- 
mulation, patients with pain who take 
the drug do not experience the heroin- 
like euphoria you mentioned. Wrong 
perceptions about addiction—and mis- 
labeling legitimate patients as abusers— 
can result in the unnecessary withhold- 
ing of opioid medications from patients 
in need. You stated that Purdue Pharma 
is facing pressure from prosecutors to 
minimize forged prescriptions. In fact, 











the company took the initiative six 
months ago to meet with officials to assist 
efforts to stop illegal drug trafficking. You 
also suggested that several deaths in 
Maine were attributed to overdoses of 
OxyContin. However, I have confirmed 
that in almost every case, those who died 
had ingested several different pills, 
sometimes in combination with alcohol 
or illegal drugs. This would mean that 
these unfortunate deaths were not 
caused by any one drug, as you implied. 
J. Davip Happox, D.D.S., M.D. 

Senior Medical Director, Health Policy 
Purdue Pharma L.P. 

Stamford, Conn. 


YOUR ARTICLE DID A DISSERVICE TO THE 
many pain patients taking OxyContin. 
The problems of drug addiction and the 
diversion of opioids do exist. However, 


| they should not prevent physicians from 


prescribing medications such as Oxy- 
Contin to the 99% of legitimate pain pa- 
tients who need it. The solution to the 
problem of illicit use is improved dia- 
logue among doctors, politicians, and 
state and federal regulators to educate all 
in the proper use of pain medications. 
Howarp A. HEIT, M.D. 
McLean, Va. 


Proud of Blue's Clues 


YOUR ITEM ABOUT MY FORTHCOMING DE- 
parture from Blue’s Clues described me 
as bitter [PEOPLE, Jan. 8]. This is any- 
thing but true. For six years, with the 
help of an animated puppy named Blue, 
I have had the honor of serving as friend 
and teacher to millions of preschoolers. 
In this role, I speak frankly with a salt- 
and-pepper shaker, dress up as Elvis and 
search for cookies. I have been support- 
ed by an outstanding team, all of whom 
have the single goal of empowering chil- 
dren and teaching them to think, think, 
think. I am proud that Blue’s Clues will go 
on without me; it will always be the best 
show on television for young children. 
Yes, I will be sad to hang up my rugby 
shirt; I have worn the green stripes with 
pride. I hope that the show’s fans—those 
still in strollers, parents, grandparents— 
know that I am grateful for their unfail- 
ing support and will miss them greatly. 
STEVE BURNS 
New York City 


An Unequaled Entertainer 


“HAMMY PIANIST ...”? WHAT A POOR 
choice of words to describe humorist and 
pianist Victor Borge [MILESTONES, Jan. 











8]. Someone who made hundreds of 

thousands of people dissolve into tears of 

laughter—over and over again—certainly 
deserves a better characterization. 

DONALD E. SCHMIEDEL 

Las Vegas 


Remembering Robards 


ROBERT REDFORD’S PIECE ON ACTOR JASON 
Robards [EuLocy, Jan. 8] failed to men- 
tion that although he “had a difficult time 
getting work” after 1972, Robards did 
find the role of Jamie Tyrone in the 1974 
revival of Eugene O’Neill’s play A Moon 


| for the Misbegotten. Robards was not 


only a presence on film but also a formi- 
dable performer onstage. 
ANNA DAVIES 
Chatham, N.J. 


Cloning to Preserve 

IN YOUR REPORT ON THE CLONING OF A 
gaur, an endangered wild ox found in 
Asia, you noted that if the cloning at- 
tempt is successful, it could produce po- 
tentially unlimited numbers of endan- 
gered creatures (SCIENCE, Jan. 8]. While 
this statement may be superficially true, 
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it is akin to saying a copying machine can 
turn a single lottery ticket into unlimited 
numbers of lottery tickets. But cloning is 
not a legitimate alternative to protecting 
as many genetic individuals as possible 
(especially if there are few of them) and 
also the habitats on which they depend. 
Once again the siren song of a techno- 
logical quick-fix solution to a complex 
problem is too good to be true. 
EDWARD O. GUERRANT JR. 
Portland, Ore. 


PROTECTING AND PRESERVING HABITAT 
are the most important and effective 
ways to prevent the extinction of wild- 
life. Anything less is futile. By failing to 
emphasize the habitat’s crucial impor- 
tance, you are helping to perpetuate the 
inexorable tide of species loss. 
Jim Gaw 
Carbondale, Colo. 


Beware, Laddie! 


WITH JUST ONE SENTENCE IN HIS ITEM ON 
Madonna and Guy Ritchie’s wedding in 
the Scottish highlands [PEOPLE, Jan. 8], 
Josh Tyrangiel managed to offend every 
Scotsman in the world. He said the 
“groom remained in his skirt.” To refer to 
a kilt as a skirt is a deadly insult and one 
not taken lightly by a Scot. I think an 
apology is in order. 
SHELBY (“ANGUS MACRAE”) SMITH 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Zero-Gravity Comfort 


Rest & relax in the same zero-gravity position 
used by the astronauts with our patent pending 


Zero-Gravity Bed System. 


FREE CATALOG 


100 unique products 
for comfort and backcare. 


1-800-251- 


Dept. 2505 


Introducing a special gift for 


RELAX THE BACK w 


2225 


The Hangups™ Inversion Table 
reverses gravity’s force on your body. 


BackSaver 


also available at 


a special Valentine. 


If the special person 

in your life enjoys music, the 
Bose® Wave® radio/CD may be 
just the gift you're looking for. 
Our patented acoustic waveguide 
speaker technology delivers 
sparkling clarity and full, 

deep bass far beyond what 
you'd expect from a system so 
elegantly small. 


Give the gift of music. 
The Wave radio/CD makes a 
great gift. So does the original 
Wave radio. Call to learn about 
our in-home trial and risk-free 
satisfaction guarantee. Take 
advantage of our interest-free 
payment plan which lets you 
make 12 monthly payments of 
just $41.58* for the Wave 
radio/CD. The Wave radio is 
available for 12 monthly 
payments of $29.087 


©2001 Bone Corporsoom Patent nghe maued andlor pend: 


ing. The Wave radio desgn s alo a repintered tradesuark 
of Bene Corporence. Installneet payment plan. tree itt 
er 





fore CD 





only, Stuppang, handhng and 
anchor payment plan 








“...simply amazing... 
a genuine breakthrough...” 
- Radio World 


Call today, 
1-800-581-2673 
ext. T6190 


For information on all our products: 


www.bose.conv/t6190 


Fora free gift box and Bose 


CD order within 30 days. 








stores nationwide 
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Wave radio: 
3 Platinum White 
O Graphite Gray 
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ee 
Phone 


Or mad to: Bose Corporation 
Dept. CDD-T6190, The Mouneain 


Framingham, MA 01701-9168 

















Sandals in the Snow 


TREN D 


ALERT 








PRODUCT Open-toed footwear being worn by teens, even when the 


temperature drops to the teens 





HOW IT STARTEDA combination of extreme-sports chic and 


fashionista suffering for beauty 


JUDGMENT CALL It can't last long. In the meantime, an incredibly 
effective way to drive parents and other grownups crazy 


gone to extremes to be 
cool, but until now they 


EENAGERS HAVE ALWAYS | 
| 
| 
: | 
haven't actually risked 


who sells shoes in New York, 
says summer footwear is sell- 
ing way past the traditional 
season, and attributes the 


aMusviny YNYN 





Seeing-Eye Ponies 


PRODUCT Miniature horses, as small and disciplined 
as guide dogs, trained to assist the visually impaired 


HOW IT STARTED Regular horses have been known to 
guide blind riders on the trail, and their pint-size 
brethren have become popular pets 


JUDGMENT CALL Even Mr. Ed would approve 
eeing-eye dogs are great, but why should one ani- 








being trained to guide the blind. Lilliputian creatures, 
roughly 2 ft. tall at the shoulder, they come equipped 
with a good memory, excellent night vision and absurd- 
ly cute sneakers to provide traction indoors. But per- 
haps the greatest advantage is the ponies’ 25- to 35- 
year life span. Says Dan Shaw, 44, of Ellsworth, Maine, 
who will receive the world’s first guide horse, Cuddles, 
in May: “Instead of going through three or four guide 
dogs in my lifetime, I'll get to stick with one animal.” 
Retired horse trainer Janet Burleson created the 
Guide Horse Foundation after a visit to New 
York City in 1999, when she and her husband saddled 
up on rented horses a few blocks from Central Park. | 











frostbite. That changed this trend “partially to the extreme- Impressed by the animals’ 

winter as teens throughout the sports craze—it’s part of the a in heavy traffic and 

frigid Northeast and blustery uniform for these kids.” Anoth- on red, the couple went 

Midwest began sporting flip- er lure may be TV shows like back to Kittrell, N.C., and 

flops and open-toed sandals on Ally McBeal, where the stars taught their 24-in.-high 

even the snowiest of days. The bare lots of skin even on cold mare Twinkie to lead a 

trend has gone international Boston nights. (Never mind blind woman through a 

too: Britain’s Prince William that the show is usually shot in mall. Burleson plans to 

ae : : i ; es as : donate 10 other pygmy 
was spotted wearing flip-flops sunny Southern California.) horses—now in training— 
on a recent cold winter day. Parents can protest for only to the visually impaired. 
“I’m not cold at all,” claims | so long. Tracey Hart, 14, admits Backyards are a must 

Alex Donovan, 16, as she steps | her toes “get a little cold” as for these “wonderful little 

over a snowy New York City she walks through her Philadel- lawn mowers,” Burleson 

curb while wearing Tevas. phia neighborhood. Her moth- pin or aa 

Extreme-sports enthusiast er Sandra just shrugs and ex- pasa calls. No word yet , 

Dave Lynford, 19, says baring presses a hope that “the phase on how they react to > 

your toes to the elements “is passes quickly and she doesn’t mailmen. —By Julie Rawe 

no big deal.” Kathryn Smith, get sick.” —By Lisa McLaughlin z 
he next generation of sport Chicago-based Kolcraft Enterprises, 
utility vehicles is liable to elicit. — which licensed the Jeep name from 
coos from coast to coast. These parent company DaimlerChrysler. 

SUVs have all-terrain tires, “They're geared to handle urban 
metallic paint and four-wheel " she notes. How about 
independent suspension. But they bumpy hills? “I don’t know that 
don't guzzle gas—and they don't you'd want to take a baby up a 
even require a license to drive. mountain in them.” 

They’re baby strollers. The sticker price ranges from 
Anew line of Jeep strollers, set $50 for the stri 
to roll out in March, joins a growing version to $110 for the top-of-the- 
supply of ruggedly designed, off- line Grand Cherokee, which features 
road transportation for babies, one-handed steering capability, a 
including a stroller for the “rough turning key that simulates a starting 
road” market from Eddie Bauer. The engine and a pushbutton radio that 
Jeep strollers are the first to be plays three songs. And for the kids’ 
named after an auto brand. “It more routine off-road functions, 
seemed like a natural fit,” says Gail Jeep will offer matching outdoorsy 
Smith, marketing vice president for diaper bags. —By Wendy Cole 
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To become one of the most visited and diverse hubs on the Internet, 
you need a Web solution you can rely on- After all. if your music, 
shopping. games. sports or finance sites can't handle the hits, people 
will just find some other place that can- That's why the Lycos Network 
chose to trust their 9 billion page-views a month to the Microsoft 
Web solution platform and Intel’-based servers. 


epanies who have turned to 


yr inside Lycos you'll now 
and intel e-commerce solution. 
because Lycos knows that if their sites 


go down. millions of people will still be searching, 
they'll just be searching somewhere else. 


find a microsoft 














“™ 

Don’t wait 

until someone 
says, “your money 
or your life,” 

to remember 
they are two 
separate things. 


What are your priorities? We have C E t ' 
the tools to help you live them. 


Live richly. 


www.citi.com 








VERBATIM 


What have we done 
that God has punished us 
like this? 
EL SALVADORAN FARMER, 
on the earthquake that struck 
her homeland, killing 
at least 700 people 


‘Bush the father’ and 
‘Bush the son’ leaves you 
wondering who the Holy 
Ghost is. 


ROBIN LAKOFF, 

a U.C. Berkeley linguist 
bemoaning the challenge of 
referring to both men in the 


same sentence 


No, | don’t think that it 
should be overturned. } 


LAURA BUSH, 

on the 1973 U.S. Supreme 
Court decision Roe v. Wade, 
an opinion that seems to 
contradict her husband's 


They have to realize this 
should be a normal part of 
a universal task. 7) 


PEGGY NABBEFELDT, 

a Kimberly-Clark marketing 
director, on acclimatizing 
consumers to the rolls 

of premoistened toilet paper 
the company will 


introduce this summer 


WINNERS & LOS 








CAN HE LIGHT THE WAY? California is short on juice, and Governor Gray Davis 
appears even shorter on options. As blackouts hit and businesses predict million- 
dollar losses, dismissed schoolchildren may be the only satisfied customers 


ROBERT RAY 

Squeezes last-minute admission 
from Clinton, then forgives him. 
Send this guy to the Middle East 


LAURA BUSH 

Defends own abortion beliefs; 
says she won't be just “social 
butterfly.” A latter-day Bar? 


AL SHARPTON 
With Jesse on the ropes, 


a opportunity to be top Rev. 


Oratory abhors a vacuum 
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Li ] 

Failed to fill out resignation forms 
required before arrival of new 
Administration. Fired instead 


BARRY V ‘ 

Greg Brady gets record fine for 
nonunion Sound of Music gig. 
Even Alice can't fix this one 


Limey birds hit with new no- 
feed rule in Trafalgar Square. 
Look out above, Your Majesty 
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ae 


SAN RAGAN— 


NEWS. 5 


EXPRESS 


u SAN ANTON 
KANSAS C 
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MIKE WINTROATH 


ER—WIDE WORLD, KH 











HILE GEORGE W. BUSH ATTENDED CHURCH, BILL CLINTON KEPT WORKING, PARDON- 
ing 140 Americans only two hours before leaving office. One surprise—Clinton 


cleared ex-c1a Director John Deutch, who faced possible charges of mishandling 
national secrets, But some clemency seekers will have to wait for the next change of power. 


PARDONED NOT PARDONED 


SUSAN MC DOUGAL MICHAEL MILKEN 
Ex-wife of Arkansas con 1980s junk-bond king, who 








man Jim McDougal went to has already spent time in 
jail for 18 months rather prison, campaigned for a 
than cooperate with Ken pardon, but enemies and 
Starr's Whitewater victims resisted. White 


investigation. She was seen by Clinton as 
the victim of overzealous federal 


House officials say he never had much of a 
chance, but they didn’t want to rule a pardon 








* prosecution. out in case someone convinced Clinton. 
< HENRY CISNEROS LEONARD PELTIER 
Former Housing Secretary Easiest pardon to refuse. 
lied to the FBI about how Though Native American 
much money he paid his groups and celebrity 
mistress to keep their advocates made lots of 
relationship quiet—a noise, he is in prison, 
< crime of private passion with which Clinton serving consecutive life sentences for 
@ might have identified. murdering two FBI agents. End of discussion. 
Z ROGER CLINTON JONATHAN POLLARD 
: President's prodigal half- ’ Former Navy analyst who 
: ot ‘? brother gets last-minute sold U.S. military secrets 
r << pardon for a 1985 drug to Israel. Some American 
z conviction. As Governor, Jews have pushed for 
Bill Clinton had to Pollard to be freed, but 


a 


authorize the sting operation that sent national-security figures like CIA Director 


Roger to prison. George Tenet have fought that vigorously. 
PATTY HEARST WEBSTER HUBBELL 

© Kidnap victim and A tough call. Squeezed 
member of the hard by Ken Starr but 


< 


= 
« 
< 
: 


« of armed robbery, and 





Symbionese Liberation 
Army was convicted 


convicted of bilking Rose 
Law firm out of 
thousands. The right 


is now a regular on the celebrity circuit. would have howled. 
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Cartoon by Mike Luckovich for TIME 
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(ETE ee ee 
é 7 Number of “audible 
crunches” that evaluators of 
Burger King’s “improved” 
French fries had to hear before 
the chain offered the new fries in 1998 


14% Decrease in pounds of fries 
shipped to Burger Kings at the end of 
1999 as customers rejected their texture 


$59,500 Usual amount Colin 


Powell received per speaking 
engagement after retiring from 
military service in 1993 


10 Number of speeches, on average, 
Powell gave per month last year 


35,000 Number of roses 


€) used at three official dinners 
and nine balls during last 


week’s Inaugural festivities 


20,000 Number of roses used at 


Michael Douglas’ Nov. 18 wedding to 
Catherine Zeta-Jones 


$662 Maximum fine 16-year-old 


“Mafiaboy” could pay for hacking into 
computers at Yahoo, eBay and Dell, 
among others, last year 


$1.7 billion Estimated amount 


of damage he caused 


WELL, THAT WONT HAPPEN 
FOR AT LEAST FOUR YEARS, 
NIR. CLINTON... 
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Why Your Dentist 


Has Gums on the Brain. 





Studies show that healthy gums are key to keeping your teeth. 





If you're over 35, your dentist is probably 
talking less about cavities and more about gums. 

ay attention. 

The fact is, 3 out of 4 people over 35 have 
some form of gum disease. It starts with plaque, 
a sticky film of bacteria that constantly forms on 
teeth and attacks your gums. Without proper 
oral care, plaque can lead to an early reversible 
form of gum disease, called gingivitis. Gingivitis 
can progress to periodontitis, a more serious 


form of gum disease. 


8 signs of gum disease 


1 Gums that bleed during brushing. 

2. Red, swollen or tender gums. 

3. Gums that have pulled away from teeth. 

4. Bad breath that lingers. 

5. Pus between your teeth and gums. 

6. Loose teeth. 

7. A change In the way your teeth fit together when you bite. 
8. A change In the way partial dentures fit. 


Fortunately, gingivitis is an entirely preventable 
condition. Daily brushing and flossing are critical — 
along with regular trips to your dentist. 

And even if you've already developed the 
early stages of gingivitis, you can reduce it—even 


help reverse it—with the right kind of toothpaste. 


New toothpaste clinically proven to help prevent 
and reverse the gum disease gingivitis 


New Listerine Essential Care™ toothpaste, 
with the powerful ingredients and taste of 
Listerine®? can help protect teeth by keeping 


gums healthier. 








© 2000 Warner-Lambert Consumer Group, a division of Pfizer Inc 





While most toothpastes can help prevent cavities, very 


few contain ingredients that are also effective against gingivitis. 

Look for a germ-killing formula like the new Listerine 
Essential Care™ brand. Use it morning and night and after 
meals, whenever possible. 

Killing germs breaks the cycle that can lead to gum disease. 
So your gums stay pink, firm and healthy. And your teeth stay 
where they belong — in your mouth! 

Talk to your dentist or hygienist about making Listerine 


Essential Care™ toothpaste part of your oral care routine. 
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The Dynasticks 


HEN I READ THAT THE BUSH FAMILY DOESN’T | there is about our political system that caused both major parties = 
like to be called a dynasty, I figured that the | in 2000 to nominate candidates who patently wouldn't have been 
word must remind them of Dynasty, the ’80s | there if their fathers had been in another line of work.) Also, the 3 
soap that was known for the sort of clothing the | Bushes hold political beliefs as a family: what they believe may 
Bushes would consider unseemly and thesortof | have changed since the Wall Street Republicanism of Senator 
intensely personal discussions the Bushes, who | Prescott Bush, but everybody seems to have changed in step. And, 
pride themselves on being nonintrospective, would find em- | like all other dynasties, they could have been choked off a num- 
barrassing. From the impression we've been given about Bush | ber of times—most notably in 1980, when George the Elder had 
family get-togethers at Kennebunkport, been whomped by Ronald Reagan and 
Me., the introduction of a Dynasty sort was faced with returning to Texas, having 
of problem at the dinner table—let’s say just about run out of offices to which he 
the sabotage of a family oil rig, in which could be appointed. 
the suspect is a nephew who might be I sometimes try to imagine lunch at 
gay, unless he’s the one who raped his Kennebunkport on the day in 1980 
sister-in-law, the blackmailer—would when George H.W. Bush declared him- 
result in the patriarch’s confirming that self an opponent of abortion in order to 
family friends had already been called become Ronald Reagan’s running 
for an infusion of capital and then get- mate, 
ting back to the conversation about Dal- “Guys,” the head of the family says to 
las’ chances to make it to the next Super his grown sons, “I’ve decided that, de- 
Bowl. spite all the money the family has poured 
It turns out that what the Bushes dis- into Planned Parenthood all these years, 
like about being called a dynasty is the abortion is not a matter of a woman’s 








implication of power being passed right to control her own body, after all. 
along rather than individuals earning it on their own. Few peo- | It’s baby killing, pure and simple.” 
ple can be as blithe about such matters as a jovial friend of mine “Fine, Pop,” Jeb says. “Sounds good. Baby killing it is.” 
who presided over a large family business and claimed that “O.K., Pop,” George W. says. “Whatever. Can I use the 
when he introduced his son to those who would supervise him | boat this afternoon?” 
in the traditional break-in job, he said, “I want you to treat him At this moment, it is clear that the Bush family has seized 
the same way you'd treat any employee who will some day own | the opportunity to survive as a dynasty. George H.W. Bush 
this company.” turns to look seriously at his wife. 

Still, the Bushes fit the accepted definition of a dynasty. They “Bar,” he says, “I believe this is the best apple cobbler I’ve 
do pass down power. (In fact, reformers must be pondering what | ever put in my mouth.” 5 
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WEIRD SCIENCE Last week it was revealed _ production error. But a new study from faster through warm air on page 422; 12 
that a middle school science textbook used North Carolina State hasfound hundreds _ pages later, it's swifter in cold. Above left, 
a photo of singer Linda Ronstadt to of flaws in more than a dozen texts. east and west are flipped on a compass ; 
illustrate a silicon crystal doped with an Hydrogen appears twice onaperiodictable _ center, the equator runs through the U.S.; 
arsenic impurity. Forthose whomayhave —_andis described as a nonmetal and an in a prism setup, right, the result shown is 
failed science, this was a mistake, asimple _ alkali metal. In another book, sound travels impossible. Confused? So are your kids. 
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CONVICTED. RAE CARRUTH, 26, former 
Carolina Panthers receiver; of conspiring 
to kill his pregnant girlfriend, who was 
shot four times in 1999; in Charlotte, N.C. 
Accused of not wanting to pay child sup- 
port, Carruth was also convicted of intent 
to kill an unborn child, who survived de- 
livery by caesarean section. Acquitted of 
first-degree murder, Carruth faces 20 
years in prison for the conspiracy charge, 
which his lawyer plans to appeal. 


RELIEVED OF DUTY. ODIN FRED LEBER- 
MAN, 45, commander of the Marines’ 
only V-22 Osprey training squadron; in 
New River, N.C. Leberman was re- 
moved after charges surfaced—to which 
he later admitted—that he had falsified 
maintenance records to cover up prob- 
lems in the troubled aircraft program, 
which has been grounded since two 


2 


crashes last year killed 23 Marines. 


DIED. AUBERON WAUGH, 
61, British journalist, crit- 
ic, contrarian 
time parliamentary candi- 
date for the Dog-Lovers’ 
= Party who vented his 
° spleen in publications ranging from the 
Daily Telegraph to Private Eye; of heart 
failure; in Somerset, England. The el- 
dest son of novelist Evelyn Waugh, he 
abandoned fiction to escape his father’s 
shadow and became a prolific colum- 
nist who never forgot a vendetta or 
missed an opportunity to make mis- 
chief. 


and one- 








1. Which of the 
following did N.Y.C. 
Mayor Rudolph 
Giuliani NOT bet 
against Baltimore 
Mayor Martin 
O'Malley in a Super 
Bowl wager? 

a) Tap water 

b)A of beer 

c) Fresh fish 

d) His combover 
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DIED. GREGORY CORSO, 
70, hardscrabble poet and 
original member of the 
literary Beat movement; 
of prostate cancer; in 
Robbinsdale, Minn. A 
streetwise orphan who discovered liter- 
ature as a teen while in jail for theft, 
Corso was mythologized by the middle- 
class Allen Ginsberg and Jack Kerouac 
for his poverty and self-taught genius. 
As a social critic, he often provoked 
violent reactions: his ode to nuclear 
weapons, “Bomb,” prompted members 
of an Oxford poetry society to throw 
shoes at him. 


DIED. LUIZ BONFA, 78, master guitarist 
and songwriter who helped introduce 
an international audience to the Brazil- 





c) Prevent exposure 
to The Weber Show 
d) Devote more 
time to Leon, the 
new black Friend 
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ian bossa nova; in Rio de Janeiro. His 
samba-based rhythms were featured in 
songs he co-wrote with Antonio Carlos 
Jobim for the film Black Orpheus (1959). 
The sound captivated American jazz 
and pop artists, and his works were 
recorded by Stan Getz and Frank Sinatra. 


DIED. LEONARD WOOD- 
COCK, 89, steadfast presi- 
dent of the United Auto 
Workers who succeeded 
Walter Reuther and led a 
67-day strike against Gen- 
eral Motors in 1970, winning cost-of-* 
living protection and pension gains; in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Woodcock used his 
negotiating skills when he later served as 
an envoy to China in the Carter Admin- 
istration, helping establish diplomatic 
relations with that country in 1979. 


SIWANIGHS ONWHOIM 





“DIED. MORRIS LAPIDUS, 98, 
flamboyant architect scorned by his 
contemporaries but later praised 
by postmodern critics for the glitzy 
Florida hotels he designed in the 
1950s, including the Fontainebleau 
and the Eden Roe; in Miami Beach. 
Lapidus, who abhorred straight 
lines, created curvy, colorful struc- 
tures with theatrical elements such 
as a “staircase to nowhere” in Mia- 
mi Beach’s Fontainebleau Hilton 
and an alligator terrarium in the 
Americana lobby. “The critics hated 
my work,” he said, “but the people 
loved it.” 


4. Why did rebels 
Luther and Johnny 
Htoo, 13, surrender 
in Thailand? 

a) Olsen twins video 


Phung Blockbuster 
b) Hunger & fatigue 
c) Out of smokes 
d) Felt two years of 
mayhem enough to 
impress colleges 
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THE INAUGURATION GEORGE W. BUSH 
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THE OATH 


In a moment he'd 
long promised, 
George W. Bush 
finally lays his 
hand on the Bible 


Photograph 
for TIME by 
Steve Liss 
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INAUGURATION ® GEORGE W. 





It was a week of turning pages and cutting 


HERE IS A LONG HISTORY OF GALE WINDS AND 
frost on Inauguration Day, often inside the 
White House itself. Andrew Johnson turned up 
drunk for Lincoln’s second Inaugural; Herbert Hoover and 
Franklin Roosevelt barely spoke on their way to the Capi- 
tol, and Ike refused to have coffee with Truman. The Clin- 
tons, true to form, were nearly half an hour late to meet the elder 
Bushes at the White House in 1993. This time they had a few min- 


utes to kill, so the First Couple enjoyed one last dance in the White | 


House foyer while they waited for the Bushes to arrive. 

A transition is actually two character tests, one public, one per- 
sonal—the one we praise and the one we really watch. We cele- 
brate the peaceful transition of power in a democracy; and then 
we sit back and judge how the players perform—how graceful the 
losers, how gracious the winners, a fierce pageant of patriotism and 
pride and prejudice all tightly staged on the west front of the Capi- 
tol. The cameras could barely decide where to go on that rainy Sat- 


26 TIME 


By NANCY GIBBS 


urday. There was just so much to see: Jim Baker, the 
smiling Florida gravedigger, greeting Al Gore, the man 
buried alive; Jimmy Carter with Colin Powell, who had 
brought his own camera; George and Barbara Bush all but avoid- 
ing eye contact with their son for fear that someone would lose it. 

It looked at times like a shotgun wedding, the bride’s side and 
the groom’s side, some there against their will, some wearing 
death masks, others waiting for the cease-fire to end so the battle 
could begin again. Gore stood there knowing he was the object of 
pity, the thought bubble almost visible above his head, “It coulda 
been me; it coulda been me.” And Hillary? “Be patient. All in good 
time ...” Don’t stop thinking about tomorrow. 

But it was the new President's day, and he had a sermon to 
give. Bush addressed a citizenry with differences so deep that 
sometimes “it seems we share a continent but not a country. We 
do not accept this, and will not allow it,” he declared, and issued 
his solemn pledge: “I will work to build a single nation of justice 
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< One family, two Bush joked that he 
Presidents: an emotional and Laura had to practice 
Dubya reaches out to his their box step in order 
father and mother after to get ready for eight 
taking the oath of office Inaugural balls 







































Despite 
freezing rain and 
jeering protesters, 
George and Laura 
held hands, smiled 
and walked down 
Pennsylvania 
Avenue after the 
Inauguration 


At the Ohio ball, 
Vice President 
Dick Cheney and 
his wife Lynne 
danced to a verse 
of It Had to Be You, 
waved to the 
crowd and made 
their getaway 


deals, before a call to higher purposes 


z 


x 
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and opportunity.” He admitted that he rode in on a storm; it had 
rained all through election night, and it rained on his ascension, so 
he called on the angel that “rides in the whirlwind and directs this 
storm,” all but acknowledging that he was brought here by forces 
beyond his control and claiming no mandate other than to try to 
“live up to the calling we share.” 

It was a fitting end to a week of endings and beginnings, turn- 


8 ing pages and cutting deals, cleaning the mice out of the attic. Lin- 


da Tripp was fired from her job at the Pentagon after she refused to 
resign. Jesse Jackson said he would spend some time in the wilder- 
ness after a tabloid revealed he had a secret family, a hidden child. 
A Gore aide left this greeting on his White House voice mail: “Due 
toa small but significant clause in the U.S. Constitution, I will be out 
of the office from Jan. 21, 2001 until Jan. 20, 2005.” By the time the 
Inaugural Address was over, the official White House website had 
been scrubbed clean, all traces of Clinton removed. 

In the ultimate act of housecleaning, on the last full day of his 


TIME 


presidency, Clinton and the independent counsel Robert Ray cut 
their deal to end a long legal war. Bush can look forward to launch- 
ing his presidency without round-the-clock cable coverage of yet 
another toxic Clinton trial; Clinton can return to private life a free 
man, the lies acknowledged, the fines paid, the case closed. The 
most welcome words of a wordy week may have been Ray’s: “The 
matter is now concluded.” 

It was harder to say that about the Clinton presidency. He had 
to be talked out of giving his final radio address live on Saturday, 
just a couple of hours before Bush was to be sworn in. He had spent 
his last weeks in office working to protect every last grizzly in Ida- 
ho, and he devoted his last hours to issuing 140 pardons for every- 
one from minor offenders to his own brother to Susan McDougal 
and Patty Hearst. He and his chief of staff, John Podesta, took a last 
turn through the Oval Office at 10 a.m. “We did a lot of good,” Clin- 
ton quoted Podesta as saying. “We did a lot of good.” Then Bill and 
Hillary found time for that last dance. 
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THE INAUGURATION * 


And then it was on to the Capitol and the swearing-in. Elvis finally 
left the building around 12:25, but not for long. By 1 he was at Andrews 
Air Force Base, reviewing the troops one last time. “See that sign that says 
PLEASE DON’T GO?” he told the crowd. “I left the White House. But I’m 
still here. We're not going anywhere.” He was live on every network. 

Bush, meanwhile, was inside the Capitol, having lunch in Statuary 
Hall, giving the ex-President time to get out of town before the parade 
began. “People say, “Well, gosh, the election was so close. Nothing will 
happen except for finger pointing and name calling and bitterness,” he 
told the assembled lawmakers. “I’m here to tell the country that things 
will get done, that we’re going to rise above expectations.” 

By 2:44, the screen was split: the Clintons climbing one last time 
aboard Special Air Mission 28000—one of two planes known as Air Force 
One, stripped of the name for now because the President wasn’t on 
board—and the Bushes leaving lunch to head back out into the ice buck- 
et for the parade, At times it seemed as if there were more protesters than 
well-wishers along the route. An egg hit Bush’s limo as it sloshed down 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The motorcade picked up the pace as it reached 
Freedom Plaza, where the gray air was dense with HAIL TO THE THIEF 
signs. Two cozy demonstrators in polar-bear costumes handed out litera- 
ture on banning whale oil. Starbucks handed out free coffee. 

Inaugurals are noted for speeches but are judged on style; that is 
where the quickest changes come. George Washington walked rather 
than ride a carriage to his Inaugural in 1789, to show he was no king of 
this baby republic. Kennedy skipped the overcoat to show the vigor; the 
first President Bush wore a suit, eight years after Reagan’s cutaway, 
showing he knew the ’80s were coming to an end. If there was any doubt 
about that, it was erased four years later, when the First Rock-’n’-Roll 
President took office and the hottest ticket in town was to the MTV ball. 
Clinton played Your Mamma Don't Dance on his sax 

It’s not the 90s anymore, though it felt like it might be the ’80s all 
over again. MTv didn’t have a ball this year; the hot ticket was the Texas 
Black Tie & Boots Ball—retro, perhaps, but still honoring the great Inau- 
gural tradition of excess and bad taste. All week long the capital was filled 
with Halloween Texans, dressed in a way they never would have been at 
home. They sold out of full-length furs in Midland, Texas; for those who 
had never seen a ranch, $450 Stetsons were selling briskly at the Ritz- 
Carlton, where the chef was whipping up rattlesnake nachos and 
Dubya’s favorite, a peanut-butter-and-jelly sandwich, was going for $14. 

Streisand skipped town this time; in fact, Hollywood stayed home, 
unless you count the faithful Bo Derek. There was less Fleetwood Mac, 
more Lee Greenwood. At the opening festivities on Thursday at the Lin 
coln Memorial, a lifelike Wayne Newton quoted Martin Luther King and 
sang Neil Diamond: “They're coming to America.” The theme was in- 
clusion: John Ashcroft was there, fresh from a bitter confirmation hear- 
ing in which opponents cast him as a racist character assassin; he greet- 
ed Colin Powell, who had sailed through his own hearing, and as singer 
Kim Weston began the black national anthem, Lift Every Voice and Sing, 
the men were joined by Katherine Harris, late of Tallahassee, Fla. “Stony 
the road we trod, Bitter the chastening rod Felt in the days when hope 
unborn had died,” goes the anthem. “Yet with a steady beat, Have not 
our weary feet,/ Come to the place for which our fathers sighed?” 

Saturday was the first time that both First Parents were present for 
a swearing-in since the Kennedy dynasty set sail in 1961. The new Pres- 
ident and First Lady planned to make the rounds of eight Inaugural 
balls, but the old President and former First Lady planned to turn in 
early. After all, they were spending the night at the White House, back 
home again after all these years. a 


For more on the Inauguration, including a historical photo essay 








as well as additional behind-the-scenes photographs and audio 
ee commentary on Clinton’s last days in office, zo to time.com 
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LONG GOODBYE 


«During an elegiac 
final week, Clinton 
strolled through the 
White House, thanking 
staff and grabbing a 
last French fry 


HOMECOMING— 
AND FAREWELL 


> On his last official 
trip as President, on 
Wednesday, the 
Comeback Kid came 
back to Little Rock 


FUTURE FOES? 


v When the Bushes 
visited the Clintons for 
coffee just before the 
Inauguration, Senator 
Clinton chatted with 
the President-to-be 
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ROLLING BACK CLI 


As Bush takes action to reverse chunks of his predecessor’s legacy, the 
nation waits to see just how conservative this new President really is 


By JAMES CARNEY and 
JOHN F. DICKERSON 


NE MORNING AT THE NUB END OF 
Bill Clinton’s presidency, Clinton 
chief of staff John Podesta walked 
into a senior staff meeting in the 
Roosevelt Room waving a copy of 
USA Today. Holding the paper aloft, Podes- 
ta read the headline out loud, “Clinton ac- 
tions annoy Bush.” The article detailed the 
new rules and Executive Orders the outgo- 
ing President was issuing in his final days, 
actions aimed in equal measure at locking in 
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Clinton’s legacy (in areas like environmen- 
tal protection) and bedeviling his successor 
“What’s Bush so annoyed about?” Podesta 
asked with a devilish smile. “He’s got four 
years to try to undo all the stuff we've done.” 

As he stood on the Capitol steps on Sat- 
urday, George W. Bush was already at work 


doing just that. Simply by taking the oath of 


office, he believes, he performed his first 
symbolic act in the rollback of Clintonism. At 
nearly every campaign stop for 18 months, 
Bush promised that when he raised his hand 
and swore on the Bible, he would be restor- 
ing “honor and dignity” to a sullied White 
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House. The tune in Washington will now 
come from the B side of the baby bbom—the 
kids who never dreamed of turning on, tun- 
ing in or dropping out. Clinton and his staff 
were hardly hippies, but the Bushies regard 
them as such. “There will be no blue jeans in 
the Oval Office,” sniffs a Bush aide, referring 
to the relaxed dress code that sometimes 
gave Clinton’s West Wing a dorm-room feel. 

It’s easy to require neckties, harder to 
roll back policies. Clinton’s high approval 
rating and Bush’s loss of the popular vote 
make drastic ideological shifts nearly im- 
possible. And so Bush started small on Sat- 





Clinton and 
Bush share 
coffee and small 
talk in the White 
House before 
the swearing-in 
ceremony 





urday, using his Executive power for the 
first time to establish a national day of 
prayer and tinker with ethics rules govern- 
ing the behavior of White House employ- 
ees. His first 180 days of policymaking will 
feature a plan to roll back some Clinton tax 
increases, but Bush wants to spend more 
time and energy defining his own agenda— 
reforming schools, reorganizing the mili- 
tary and funding faith-based charities— 
than undoing the recent past. 

He will be under constant pressure to 
do more. The Bush suggestion box is burst- 
ing with helpful hints from supporters who 
want W. to hack away at Clinton initiatives 
on everything from restricting diesel-truck 
emissions to costly ergonomic workplace 
rules. Miners have asked Bush to halt Clin- 





ton’s aggressive use of an 1872 mining law 
that the industry says makes it too easy to 
block development. Business groups want 
to overturn a rule that bars companies 
from federal contracts if they have been ac- 
cused of violating a federal law. Microsoft 
hopes that Bush’s body language from the 
campaign means his Justice Department 
will drop, or at least tone down, the gov- 
ernment'’s case against the software giant. 
Tobacco companies are counting on Bush 
to give up the 1999 federal racketeering 
suit against them. And in his final month as 
President, Clinton provided a raft of addi- 
tional targets, including measures an- 
nounced just last week to protect more 
than 1 million acres of federal land, such as 
the Upper Missouri River Breaks in Mon- 
tana and a portion of Arizona’s Sonoran 
Desert. Property-rights advocates and 
Western Republican Governors howl that 
these vast protected spaces—what one 
Bush adviser calls “land grabs”—hurt local 
logging companies and property owners. 

On Saturday, Bush chief of staff An- 
drew Card sent a memo to all agencies or- 
dering them to halt the actual printing of 
new regulations, enacting the same ad hoc 
moratorium that Presidents Reagan and 
Clinton used to prevent their predecessors’ 
last-minute work from taking effect. 
Among Bush’s targets: new environmental 
restrictions on runoff from animal-feeding 
operations and guidelines for managed- 
care programs under Medicare. 

Social conservatives hope Bush will act 
as quickly as Clinton did when he came to 


| office, but with the opposite intent. Clinton 


signed five quick orders to expand abortion 
rights by, among other things, reversing a 
rule limiting abortion counseling at feder- 
ally funded clinics and lifting a ban on 
abortions at military facilities. As early as 
next week, aides say, Bush may delight 
conservatives by signing an order that 
would withhold funding from overseas 
agencies that even discuss abortion with 
patients. Sources tell TIME that the so- 
called Mexico City provision, named for 
the city where Ronald Reagan first dis- 
cussed the prohibition, was the topic of a 
memo last week from Secretary of State 
Colin Powell to the White House, outlining 
the options for carrying out this order. Pow- 
ell, who is pro-choice, recommended no 
specific course of action. Bush is evaluating 
a Clinton order that prohibits discrimina- 
tion against homosexuals in federal jobs, 
but conservatives doubt he will have the 
stomach to reverse it. He doesn’t want to 
bring on a full-throated cultural war by tak- 
ing on pro-choicers, gay-rights advocates 
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and affirmative-action supporters all at once. 

New Presidents often use Executive ac- 
tion to pay off their ideological backers 
quickly, but some Bush aides argue that he 
isn’t under pressure to do so because he 
has picked Cabinet officers who appeal to 
particular interest groups. Business and 
property-rights advocates may be tem- 
porarily satisfied knowing that Gale Nor- 
ton, his pick for Interior Secretary, shares 
their views. And his choice of John Ashcroft 
for Attorney General may quell the ap- 
petite of Christian conservatives for imme- 
diate action on abortion and gay rights. 

But Bush would hate to have his first 
weeks in office be remembered only for ef- 
forts to blot out the work of his popular pre- 
decessor. He can’t afford to look like the 
front man for right-wingers on an ideologi- 
cal joyride. (Liberals would love for him to in- 
habit that caricature.) That's why he put his 
top political adviser, Karl Rove, in charge of 
drawing up a detailed action plan for the first 
180 days of the Bush Administration. Rove's 
task: to take the items in the agenda Bush 
campaigned on, turn them into pieces of 
actual legislation and then choreograph 
their rollout for maximum political benefit. 
The best antidote to the public’s lingering 
qualms about Bush’s legitimacy, says an ad- 
viser, is to “show that we're very busy doing 
things that real people want. We have to get 
some things done—fast.” 

Bush advisers and Capitol Hill Repub- 
licans say Rove has laid out a plan—in a se- 
ries of memos and calendars—for the boss’s 
first four weeks. In his first legislative act, on 
Tuesday, Bush plans to send Congress a 
package of education reforms that would 
require states to test students, promote 
character and abstinence programs, and 
give parents of kids in failing public schools 
vouchers that they can use to help pay tu- 
ition at private and parochial schools. Next 
week Bush will introduce legislation on an- 
other signature issue, a proposal to funnel 
federal funds to community- and faith- 
based charities that do everything from 
feed the homeless to treat the addicted. 
Then, just as they recess for most of Febru- 
ary, members of Congress will receive a 
copy of Bush’s 10-year, $1.6 trillion tax-cut 
proposal to tuck into their travel bags. 

The tax cut is Bush’s most profound at- 
tack on Clinton’s economic legacy. In 1993, 
without G.o.P. support, Clinton pushed 
through a budget that raised taxes on the af- 
fluent and sliced into the burgeoning 
deficit. Most economists credit that deal 
with helping launch the next seven years of 
economic growth, but Bush partisans see it 
differently. “The Bush tax cut is a direct 
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rollback of Clinton’s largest tax increase in 
history,” says Bush aide Ed Gillespie. But 
Bush may not end up cutting into Clinton’s 
overall spending levels. His emphasis on 
education, military and health-care spend- 
ing won't let him. “It would not be surpris- 
ing to me if you got bigger budget requests 
from the Bush Administration than you did 
the Clinton Administration,” says conserv- 
ative economist Stephen Moore. 

Bush will have trouble enough trying to 
execute Rove’s plan in the face of Democra- 
tic opposition. But his biggest distraction 
may come from Republican rival John Mc- 
Cain, who is poised to launch an all-out bat- 
tle on behalf of his favorite issue, campaign- 
finance reform. McCain will reintroduce his 
signature bill in the Senate this week and un- 
veil a new grass-roots organization, Ameri- 
cans for Reform, to browbeat Congress into 
passing his ban on soft-money contributions. 
Bush, who hates the bill, plans to meet with 
McCain on Wednesday to try to talk him 
into delaying a vote until later in the year. 

Bush would rather do battle with Clin- 
ton’s ghost than a Senator of his own party. 
Bush spokesman Ari Fleischer was right 
when he labeled Clinton’s last-minute pile 
of new rules, orders and treaties the work 
of a “busy beaver.” The former President’s 
aides had mischief in mind when they con- 
jured up some of these actions, especially 
the designation of more than 5.6 million 
acres of federal land as national monu- 
ments. If Bush wants to reverse those or- 
ders, he will face howls of protests from en- 
vironmental groups. “We laid a few traps,” 
chirps a happy Clinton aide. In the 95 years 
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At times there were more protesters than 

well-wishers along the parade route, hurling 
insults and even food at Bush's motorcade 

since the practice was established under 
Teddy Roosevelt, no President’s desig- 
nation of a national monument has ever 
been reversed by a successor. But Bush 
aides insist they can circumvent the 
moves—and please the mining and logging 
industries—by writing land “management 
plans” for the monuments that allow for 
some commercial use. “Oh, right,” replies 
Bruce Reed, Clinton’s domestic-policy advis- 











er. “I’m sure the public won't notice that.” 

Bush’s new neighbors may notice one 
change. With his first day on the job came a 
new set of license plates. In solidarity with 
Washingtonians who demand statehood, 
Clinton had the new presidential limo out- 
fitted with D.C. tags marked with the 
phrase TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTA- 
TION. Bush doesn’t support D.C. statehood 
and believes public vehicles should not be 
used to make political statements. And no 
token of the Clinton era is too small for a 
rollback. | —With reporting by Ann Blackman, 
Sally B. Donnelly and Douglas Waller/Washington 
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Ashcrofts,” said Democratic 


another hearing room, Interior NE At the hearings, Senator Charles Schumer. 
Secretary-designate Gale Ashcroft said he won't try to Even Republicans were 
Norton, a James Watt disciple overturn Roe v. Wade surprised, according to Arizona 
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believe it either. You'd have to 


be from Mars to buy a story like 
that. —By Douglas Waller! 
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Inside Bill's Last Deal 


On his final day, Clinton makes a bargain to avoid 
prosecution. Here's how the secret talks went 


By MICHAEL WEISSKOPF WASHINGTON 


HE MEETING WAS AS SECRET AS ANY 

that Bill Clinton had ever held. Just 

after the new year, he sat down with 

his nemesis, independent counsel 
Robert W. Ray, for Ray’s first visit to the 
White House since taking over from Ken 
Starr—and Clinton’s first meeting with 
prosecutors since the videotaped deposi- 
tion in which he admitted to an affair with 
Monica Lewinsky. In the Map Room, 
where Franklin Roosevelt plotted World 
War II, they discussed the broad outlines of 
an agreement that would avoid the first in- 
dictment of a man who had been Presi- 
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tine negotiations between the warring par- | 


ties in which Clinton helped shape “every 
clause, every word and every comma,” as 
one source describes it. The agreement re- 
quired compromises from both the Presi- 
dent, who until now had insisted that he 
never lied under oath, and the prosecutor, 
who had vowed to uphold the rule of law. 
Ray planted the seeds for an accord at 
his swearing-in as Starr’s successor, in Oc- 


tober 1999, when he said it is more impor- | 


tant to assure that “justice shall be done” | 


than to win cases. Within days, Ray received 
a call from the President's private lawyer, 
David Kendall, who'd spent six ugly years 
battling Starr. But Ray and Kendall had a 
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impeachment and a contempt of court find- 
ing, but now he was spinning hard, bragging 
in interviews that he had defended the Con- 
stitution by standing up to overzealous pros- 
ecutors. Ray knew he had to get Clinton’s at- 
tention. In July he empaneled a new grand 
jury, and after the November election, called 
in Lewinsky for questioning, increasing 
pressure on Clinton to cut a deal. If there 
was going to bea settlement, he wanted it be- 
fore Clinton left office. About three weeks 
ago, he asked Kendall for a meeting with the 
President, according to sources outside 
Ray’s office. Clinton had let associates know 
that despite his public bravado, he feared the 
threat of indictment and wanted to put the 
matter behind him. He agreed to participate 
in the first negotiation of criminal matters 
between a President and a prosecutor. 
Kendall set up the meeting and joined the 
discussion. Clinton agreed to acknowledge 
some form of wrongdoing; the issue was 
what. Ray wanted him to admit that he had 
lied under oath when he denied having had 
sexual relations with Lewinsky; at the meet- 





“[ hope my actions will help bring closure and finality: 


— BILL CLINTON, after settling with Robert Ray, center, over his testimony about Monica Lewinsky 


dent. On Friday, the last full day of Clin- 
ton’s presidency, the deal was finally an- 
nounced, and Clinton confessed his mis- 
conduct. “I tried to walk a fine line 
between acting lawfully and _ testifying 
falsely,” he admitted in a statement, “but I 
now recognize that I did not fully accom- 
plish this goal and that certain of my re- 
sponses to questions about Ms. Lewinsky 
were false.” He agreed to pay a $25,000 
fine, and his Arkansas law license was sus- 
pended for five years. But the Arkansas 
Supreme Court's disbarment proceeding 
against him would be dropped, and Ray 
would close up shop and not prosecute. 
Another long national nightmare was over. 

The stunning news caught Americans 
by surprise, but the deal was more than a 
year in the making—and involved clandes- 


clean slate. A tough prosecutor in New York 
City, Ray had joined Starr’s team as an as- 
sistant in April 1999—months after the Clin- 
ton impeachment ended. Now he and 
Kendall began a series of regular talks, and 
Ray tried to build faith in his fairness. Over 
the next 11 months, he closed investigations 
that Starr had allowed to drag on for years: 
the Whitewater land deal, the firing of the 
White House travel office and alleged mis- 
use of FBI personnel files. Ray issued press 
releases clearing the President and First 
Lady of criminal wrongdoing—and made 
sure he finished several weeks before Elec- 
tion Day in Hillary Clinton’s run for the Sen- 
ate. “The underbrush had to be cleared 
away,” Ray told TIME. 





ing, Clinton wouldn’t budge. The lawyers 
worked on language over the next two 
weeks, arriving at a formula in which Clin- 
ton admitted for the first time to giving false 
testimony under oath. By avoiding the word 
“knowingly,” the President skirted the legal 
definition of perjury. With that break- 


| through, the deal came together. 


With his work completed on Friday, Ray 
waited for the reviews. “What will the coun- 
try say?” he asked aloud during an interview 
with Time. He had part of the answer by 
day’s end, when Kendall praised him as a 
“real prosecutor.” It was hard to find anyone 
who wasn’t grateful that, just as the country 
prepared to turn the page to a new Presi- 
dent, the Great Book of Clinton Scandals 





His actions only made Clinton cockier. | could finally be closed. —With reporting by 
The President had suffered the ignominy of | Michael Duffy/Washington 
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It places you under protective custody. | 


When you are in the all-new 2001 Dodge Stratus Sedan, 
you can indeed feel that someone is watching out for you. 
Its precise, predictable maneuverability and performance 

provide control to help you avoid an accident. It offers 


safety innovations like Next Generation multistage driver 








and front passenger airbags* that are so sophisticated, 
they deploy at different output levels depending on crash 
severity. Optional supplemental side-curtain airbags 
drop down to help protect the passengers in both the 
front and rear outboard seating positions. And available 
ABS Plus—active during all braking in turns, not just 
panic braking—senses slight differences in rotational 
speeds and balances brake forces at each wheel. You'll even 
find safety in the trunk. A glow-in-the-dark release handle 
inside the trunk lid helps prevent accidental lock-ins. 
Dodge Stratus Sedan. 
When it comes to safety, you're surrounded. 


We red your mind. 





All-new Dodge Stratus &% 


800-4-A-DODGE or www4adodge.com 
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The Shadow Moves On 


With many hugs and one last bite of his lip, Clinton leaves the White House 


HEN THE BUSHES ARRIVED FOR COFFEE SATURDAY 

morning, Bill Clinton was still nursing a paper cut 

on his finger. He had sliced it during a packing 

frenzy in the wee hours of Friday, and his friend 
Harry Thomason had tried to close the cut with Super Glue. 
Sorting his stuff through the night—an usher said the White 
House felt like a 7-Eleven all week—Clinton told a story 
about every gewgaw he was piling into boxes marked Li- 
BRARY, CHAPPAQUA and WASHINGTON. 

After a week of rolling parties for everyone from the Cab- 
inet to the cleaning crew, parties so emotional that even Lron- 
man John Podesta puddled up, it came down to saying good- 
bye to the household staff, which was rumored to have 
resented the Clintons since Day One. But everyone cried, 
even Hillary. She hugged one steward so long they segued into 
a waltz. Clinton gave them 
all his usual body slam. 
Another steward said, “I’m 
really going to miss you, 
but I hear the next people 
go to bed at nine.” 

As the Bushes moved 
into the Blue Room for 
coffee, the awkwardness 
that usually attends these 
rituals was missing. Bush 
and Clinton have little in 
common—not intellectual 
curiosity, not ideology, not 
attention span. But in De- 
cember, when George W. 
Bush with his sports-jock 
patter made his first post- 
election visit to Clinton 
with his rock-star genes, 
they just clicked. The new guy had no questions about Third 
World debt. He wanted to know what made the place tick 
and how you mainline yourself into the nation’s blood- 
stream. Clinton told Bush he was lucky to know already 
where the light switches were and to have hired people who 
had been there before. Bush asked Clinton what he thought 
about Bush’s calling him “the Shadow” during the campaign. 
Had it spooked Gore? Must have, Clinton said; he didn’t ask 
me to appear with him, did he? Pretty smart, hey? Bush 
laughed, scrunching his shoulders. 

The Shadow developed nearly as much affinity for Bush 
in two hours as he had for Al Gore in eight years. Clinton lat- 
er told friends, “Bush really connects. It’s a mistake to 
underestimate him.” And after seeing Clinton in May, at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral for John Cardinal O’Connor’s funeral— 
Clinton reaching across four mourners to grasp Bush’s hand 
during the Sign of Peace—Bush said, “I don’t always respect 
the guy, but you gotta like him.” Maybe they see the scamp 
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LAST LOOK In the Oval Office on his final day as President 





in each other. At the Inaugural Day coffee, it was as if old 
friends were back in town. When Chelsea seemed teary 
amid the hubbub, Bush put an arm around her shoulders. 

So maybe it wasn’t so odd that during his second-to-last 
night in the White House, Clinton was worried about how 
Bush would react to the timing of independent counsel Robert 
Ray’s announcement of a Lewinsky settlement. Sure, Clinton 
had been bouncing around the country like Ricky Martin for 
two weeks, hogging the spotlight, but a natural-born pol like 
Bush could see that was fair game. Clinton turned to TV 
producer/director Thomason—an old friend who had got mud- 
died in Travelgate and who with his wife Linda had spent the 
last Thanksgiving, the last Christmas and now the last two days 
in the White House—to back-channel an apology through 
movie producer and Bush friend Jerry Weintraub. On Wein- 
traub’s last visit to Camp 
David, in 1992, he and 
Bush senior were chatting 
about how vulnerable First 
Friends are. They called to 
warn Thomason that he 
would be sued, slandered 
and vilified—and have no 
platform from which to re- 
spond. Thomason, the son of 
a Baptist deacon, couldn't 
imagine that happening to 
an unflashy guy like him. 

On the last night, 
Thomason hoped there 
might be time to go bowl- 
ing in the White House 
basement, as he and Clin- 
ton had done eight years 
before (they got blisters 
back then from wearing the wrong shoes). Instead, after pol- 
ishing off some apple cobbler, they watched a movie, State 
and Main, and Clinton kept popping up to work on presi- 
dential pardons. It took until dawn to clear out, as Clinton 
pressed etched bowls, parkas and golf clubs on anyone who 
would take them. On the long table that he kept filling with 
giveaway items, a lone pair of pajamas remained. 

Buddy was waiting at the top of the stairs of Special Air 
Mission 28000, the plane to New York. The Bush people 
wanted to lend Clinton a DC-9, but he held out for one of the 
two 747s that rotate as Air Force One. Hillary has told friends 
she’s worried—with her days full and Bill’s suddenly empty— 
that Bill is going to be lost. But the Comeback Kid, who 
stretched out the Longest Goodbye in history, says he looks 
forward to getting rested, making money (he just turned 
down $2 million for a Super Bowl ad), doing good and golf- 
ing. But he did give Thomason his favorite putter. Being 
First Friend wasn’t so bad after all. Bt 
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A crazy deregulation plan leaves California 
short of electricity. And the damage could 
spread to the whole economy 


By JOHN GREENWALD 
CCORDING TO THE LAWS OF MOTHER NATURE, 
electricity follows the path of least resistance. 
Mother apparently hasn't been hanging 

around California recently, where last week 

ee rolling blackouts spread darkness at noon 
across some of the richest cropland, most com- 

plex high-tech factories and busiest streets in America. 

The blackouts were the latest and most painful 


phase of a statewide energy crisis that has been years 
in the making and continues to worsen, triggered by a 
spectacularly twisted and shortsighted deregulation 
: . plan. It has enraged consumers and businessmen even 


SX m as it has pushed California’s two largest utilities toward 


Be bankruptcy. It threatens to undermine the state's 
oN $1.3 trillion economy, the sixth largest on Earth, and 
S rock the U.S. overall as it struggles to avoid a recession. 
ey V The crisis is also part of a nationwide winter of 
ee il /@@ energy discontent in which natural-gas rates have z — 
 S_,.4% FZ soared to their highest level in 15 years, and that ever 
Se Z —>>sa@m lovable cartel, opEc, has slashed its oil output againto =. 
é — == 


hn, aa keep prices up. California’s woes are testing everyone - 
from Governor Gray Davis, a moderate Democrat 
3 









GOING UP! Student Jesse Sisgold, freed from an elevator 


seen as presidential timber, to George W. 
Bush, who last week stiffed Davis’ request 
for federal aid to the staggering utilities. 

At the same time, California has cast its 
shadow over ambitious deregulation plans 
being launched in such states as Oklahoma, 
Nevada and Arkansas (see following stories). 
Says Daniel Yergin, chairman of Cambridge 
Energy Research Associates: “The Califor- 
nia crisis puts questions about our entire en- 
ergy infrastructure front and center.” 

The state’s largely self-inflicted energy 
wounds are rich in irony. A deregulation 
plan that was supposed to cut electric rates 
has instead more than tripled what some 
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GOVERNOR 


> California consumers pay 
and has proved powerless 
2 toslowa tenfold increase in 
> the state’s wholesale prices. 
* And instead of pulling 
regulators out of the utili- 
ty business, the plan has 
plunged Sacramento and 
Washington ever more 
deeply into it. Last week 
Davis, who has called the 
deregulation plan a “colos- 
sal and dangerous failure” 
while also railing against 
“out-of-state profiteers,” 
signed an emergency order 
that empowers the state’s 
water-resources depart- 
ment to spend $400 million 
to buy electricity—a mea- 
sure that could keep supplies at adequate 
levels for a few days at best. 

Small wonder that California seethes 
with anger and accusations as furious con- 
sumers, power suppliers, legislators and 
regulators point fingers at one another. 
“Consumers are being asked to conserve 
on power, but suppliers are unwilling to 
give up a shred of their profits,” complains 
Susan Weisberg, a San Francisco editor 
whose home office went dark for more 
than an hour last Thursday. In Sacramen- 
to, Republican state representative Keith 
Richman, a practicing physician, accuses 
Davis of Hamlet-like indecisiveness as the 





crisis worsened. “If I had stood by and 
watched one of my patients decline with- 
out taking action,” Richman says, “I 
would be sued for malpractice and have 
had my license revoked. And I would have 
deserved it.” 


HE ENTIRE MESS FLOWS NOT ONLY 

from a deregulation plan that did 

not live up to the word deregula- 

tion but also from California’s fail- 

ure to complete a single large pow- 

er plant over the past 10 years, 
even as Silicon Valley boomed and the 
state economy expanded 34%. “This is vir- 
tually a crisis by design,” says Yergin. “At 
the heart of the problem in California is the 
lack of new construction.” 

Ironically, new construction was one 
of the aims in 1995 when the state, whose 
environmental laws make it a _ utility 
builder’s nemesis, launched the nation’s 
first and most sweeping electric deregu- 
lation plan. Enthusiastically endorsing 
the scheme were utilities, lawmakers and 
environmental and consumer-advocate 
groups. The goal enunciated by Republi- 
can Governor Pete Wilson was to bust up 
the monopolies held by utilities like Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric and Southern Califor- 
nia Edison (SCE). They in turn would be 
free to purchase and market power in the 
state as well as to pursue business else- 
where. PG&E, for instance, owns 30 
plants outside California. 


state’s financial reserves without 
increasing the long-term supply 





By TERRY MCCARTHY 
SACRAMENTO 


alifornia Governor Gray 

Davis was in his 

Sacramento office with 

four legislative leaders on 
Jan. 11 when the state went 
into a Stage 3 power 
emergency. Blackouts were 
imminent. 

So Davis became a power 
broker. Literally. He got on the 
phone and had some juice 
shifted to the needy north from 
South California Edison; then he 
wheedied 133 megawatts from 
an out-of-state generator, as if 
he were borrowing a cup of sugar 
from a neighbor. The lights didn't 
go out that day, but from that 
moment it became clear that 


Davis’ political future would be 
calibrated in megawatts—or the 
lack thereof. 

In the two years since he 
was elected, Davis has 
triangulated obsessively, 
shunning confrontation and 
partisan dogfighting in his 
search for the middle ground on 
such issues as education, 
public safety and HMO reform. 
Because he has a reputed 
campaign chest of some 
$21 million, there is already talk 
of a presidential bid in 2004. He 
likes to be compared with 
British Prime Minister Tony 
Blair, pioneer of the moderate 
Third Way school of politics. 
“Make progress where there is 
already common ground—that 
is what I believe in,” Davis told 





LIGHTS OUT FOR DAVIS? 


TIME in an interview last week in 
Sacramento. But with utilities 
going broke, out-of-state 
generators piling up huge profits 
and consumer groups resisting 
any increase in their electricity 
bills, the middle ground opened 
up under him like a fault line. 
“That approach may not work in 
this particular situation,” he 
acknowledged. 

His more deliberate actions 
may not work either. As the first 
blackouts rolled across Northern 
California, Davis declared a state 
of emergency and pushed the 
legislature to appropriate state 
funds to pay for electricity that 
its utilities could no longer 
afford. Politicians from both 
parties warned that Davis’ plan 
might simply squander the 
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of power. But, says David Morse, 
an independent consumer 
advocate attached to the Public 
Utilities Commission, “there 
aren't a lot of pleasant choices 
to make.” 

Critics say the Governor's 
innate sense of caution is to 
blame. “This problem could have 
been solved six months ago 
and at $10 billion less for the 
utility companies,” says 
Representative Keith Richman, 
Republican minority whip in the 
state assembly. Richman points 
out that following a spike in 
power rates in San Diego last 
August, Republicans wrote a 
letter to Davis calling fora 
special session of the legislature 
“to solve California’s energy 
crisis.” The Governor did not 
respond. “The reason we are at 
this crisis today is because of the 








Conversely, out-of-state operators were 
supposed to flock to California. These new 
competitors would help bring down electric 
rates that were among the highest in the 
country. “To be charitable,” Wilson told 
TiME last week, “no one fully foresaw the di- 
mensions of the increase in demand.” 

In sum, California dismantled its pri- 
vate power-generating industry without 
securing adequate power supplies. The Big 
Three utilities, which in addition to PG&E 
and SCE include San Diego Gas & Electric, 
sold off plants to outsiders like Duke Ener- 


gy of Charlotte, N.C., and Reliant Energy of 


Houston and became middlemen. But the 





state wouldn’t allow these new intermedi- 
aries to enter long-term purchasing agree- 
ments for fear they would be locked into 
fixed-price contracts as prices dropped. 
Their purchases had to be made on the so- 
called spot—or cash—market, and prices 
were low at the time. 

The utilities willingly accepted this 
limitation, as well as a rate freeze until 
2002. “The public utilities thought that it 
was just a splendid idea to be able to buy 
wholesale in a free market and turn around 
and sell at a capped rate to consumers,” 
says Wilson, “because for a long time, at 
least, they would enjoy the ability to make 


a profit doing so.” But they were gambling 
that they could wheel and deal their way 
through the marketplace without exposure 
to price swings. 

They lost. In fact, the utilities rolled 
snake eyes time and time again. While the 
state’s appetite for electricity was growing 
fast, its generating capacity was getting no 
bigger. Today California imports about 
25% of its juice from neighbors in the 
Southwest and Pacific Northwest—a link 
that has frayed with the growing demand in 
those areas. Nor did anyone foresee a spike 
in rates for natural gas, which fires about 
half of California’s generating plants and 


Davis’ style of 
consensus building 
might be a liability 











lack of leadership,” says 
Richman. 
Davis argues that he 


inherited the problem from the 


botched 1995 deregulation 
plan. “People said, ‘Why 
didn't you act sooner?’ It's 


because, like a runner looking 


for daylight, | was waiting to 
see how | could solve this 
problem.” Since December, 
Davis, renowned as a 
micromanager, has been 





Governor's lack of action and 





working 18-hour days trying to 
find solutions to what he 
delicately calls the “energy 
challenge.” His main fear is that 
he will be forced to raise 
rates—in effect, charge 
consumers full price— 
something no politician wants 
to do. “I'm not raising rates; 
forget it,” he says. He has been 
talking “almost every day” to 
former Treasury Secretary 
Robert Rubin, to assess how 
the financial markets might 


TIME 





react to various bailout 
scenarios. “People always say 
I'm dull and boring. Well, that 
helps during a crisis.” 

Dull is fine but not inert, as 
his detractors charge. While 63% 
of Californians support the 
Governor overall, according to 
the latest polls by the Public 
Policy Institute of California, 
62% disapprove of the way he is 
handling the energy crisis. He 
recalls being told by his old boss, 
former Governor Jerry Brown, 
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that “there will come a moment 
when there will be a prison 

break or some other crisis by 
which the administration will be 
remembered, so the challenge is 
to be ready for that moment. 
This is my moment to provide 
leadership.” 

If he fails to provide it, along 
with a few thousand more 
megawatts of electricity, his own 
political future will start running 
out of energy. —With reporting by 
David S. Jackson/Los Angeles 
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can account for more than half of the price 
of electricity. Then, as the rising demand 
for power met its restricted supply, the 
wholesale price of energy jumped from 
less than 5¢ per kW-h in January 2000 to 
nearly 40¢ per kW-h last December. 

The results were catastrophic. Unable 
to pass along rising costs to homes and 
businesses, PG&E and SCE piled up losses 
and owed more than $12 billion to their 
banks and power providers. The utilities 
defaulted on some loans last week and re- 
fused to pay bills, creating a showdown 
with their bankers and power suppliers. 
Either group, in fact, could have forced the 
utilities into bankruptcy. 

With the California utilities so shaky, it 
was hardly surprising that some generating 
companies were reluctant to supply them 
with more power. To keep the juice flowing, 
outgoing Energy Secretary Bill Richardson 
last month ordered suppliers to keep selling 
to California—a demand that rankles, “Sup- 
pliers such as ourselves are being forced to 
assume [the utilities’) credit risk with no 
promise of payment,” says Steve Letbetter, 
cEO of Reliant Energy in Houston. “This is 
unreasonable and unfair and cannot be al- 
lowed to continue.” 

Nonetheless, the business has been 
highly profitable. Just last week Duke En- 
ergy reported a hefty $284 million in 
fourth-quarter earnings—compared with 
a $189 million loss last year—thanks in no 
small part to California’s soaring whole- 
sale prices. 

Those earnings could continue to rise, 
since the state remains woefully short of 
generating capacity. California’s power de- 
mand has grown nearly 25% since 1995, far 
in excess of the state’s relatively small ad- 
ditions to capacity. (By contrast, Texas has 
built 22 new plants since 1995, with 15 
more scheduled to come online within a 
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deregulation 
SEPTEMBER Bill signed 
by Governor Pete Wilson; 
utilities to start competing 
for customers 
in mid-1998 | a 
DECEMBER Federal 
Energy Regulatory \e 
Commission (FERC) -~ 
adopts new rules to 
speed up utility 
merger approvals 
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year.) That forces California’s Independent 
System Operator (Iso), which manages the 
power grid, to find some 6,000 megawatts 
a day outside the state. 

The poster child for the frustrations 
that power companies face is the proposed 
600-megawatt Coyote Valley generator 
that Calpine Corp. wants to build in San 
Jose, in the heart of Silicon Valley. The fa- 
cility would light 600,000 homes in a re- 
gion that experienced blackouts last week, 
but the San Jose City Council vetoed the 
project in November, even though groups 
ranging from the Sierra Club to the 
N.A.A.C.P. supported it. But the plant faced 
opposition from Cisco Systems, the leading 
producer of high-speed fiber-optic net- 
works, which happens to be San Jose’s 


i 


largest employer. Cisco argued that the 
power plant would be an eyesore next to an 
industrial park that the company plans to 
build for 20,000 employees. 

Such hostility helps explain why blue- 
prints for generators keep gathering dust 
while California’s energy crisis deepens. 
44 plants representing 
22,600 megawatts of generating capacity 
are currently before California regulatory 
bodies. But only a handful are likely to 
come online before 2003. 


Proposals for 


“California has 
a very cumbersome siting process,” says 
Michael Zenker, a director of Cambridge 
Energy Research Associates. “It’s long 
and gives opponents a good chance of de- 
feating any plan.” To make matters 
worse, some 40% of the state’s capacity 
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San Francisco 


AUGUST FERC launches 
investigation into price 
manipulation of the 
wholesale electricity 
market 


DEC. 7 First Stage 3 
Emergency alert—-power 
reserves below 1.5% 





to sell to California 


DEC. 15 FERC approves 
flexible wholesale 
electricity rate cap 


DEC. 26 Southern 
California Edison sues 
FERC, claiming it failed 
to ensure reasonable 
wholesale rates 
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JAN. 16 Another Stage 3 
alert. SoCal Edison can’t 
pay its bills 
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POWERLESS 


<4in San Rafael, an employee at Long’s Drug Store 
iMuminates a customer's search for toothpaste 


A Dispatcher Lydia Rodenhuis tries to cope in the control 


room of California's Independent System Operator 
> Traffic grinds to a halt when traffic signals go out at 


an intersection near Golden Gate Park, San Francisco 


comes from facilities built more than 30 
years ago, making them prone to equip- 
ment problems. 





IVEN THE LACK OF SLACK IN THE 
California power grid, it didn’t 
take much to tip a swath of the 
state from Bakersfield to the Ore- 
gon border into blackouts last 
week—nor will that be the last 
such episode. “There’s a good possibility 
that over the next couple of weeks there 
will be another day or two of blackouts,” 
says Kellan Fluckiger, the chief operations 
officer of the California 1so. “And unless 
we have an unbelievably cool summer this 
year, there will be afternoons when we will 
have rolling outages again too.” 
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Compounding the problems last week 
was a shortage of rain and snow in the Pacif- 
ic Northwest, which depleted hydroelectric 
plants of the water they need to generate ex- 
portable power. Off the California grid went 
some 3,000 available megawatts. Mean- 
while, a combination of routine mainte- 
nance and unexpected shutdowns in Cali- 
fornia took an additional 11,000 megawatts of 
capacity offline. In Morro Bay, on the state’s 
scenic central coast, Duke Energy had to 
shut a 163-megawatt unit for two hours last 
Wednesday after the turbine began to vi- 
brate and emit a loud, piercing sound. 

With power from the Pacific North- 
west slowed to a trickle, Northern Califor- 
nia was further squeezed by bottlenecks in 
crucial supply lines—known as Path 15— 


.»» PUSHED THE PRICE UP... 
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that run through the state’s Central Valley. 
The constraint—described by one expert as 
an “L.A.-freeway-type logjam”—placed the 
northern half of the state in a vise that 
made blackouts virtually inevitable. “We 
had some spare capacity, and we offered 
everything we had in the morning,” says S. 
David Freeman, general manager of the 
Los Angeles Department of Water & Pow- 
er, a municipal utility that opted out of the 
statewide deregulation scheme. “But we 
couldn’t get all our power up there, so we 
could only offer limited help at first.” 

For Fluckiger, managing a rolling black- 
out calls for a jockey’s nerves and instincts. 
The trouble starts when power supplies 
threaten to dip below the grid’s projected 
hourly needs, which are arrayed on a bank of 


.»» AND THE STATE PAID UP 


Average power prices for the 
independent system operators, 
week ending 1/14/01 
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computers. Weather is typically the main fac- 
tor. “A degree or two,” Fluckiger says, “can 
make all the difference.” And since supply 
and demand can shift rapidly, Fluckiger and 
his managers may have just moments to 
clinch a deal or notify utilities that they must 
cut their power. The companies then decide 
which areas to black out and use radio and TV 
to give their customers a 10- to 15-min. warn- 
ing. When shortages persist for more than an 
hour, the utilities darken another area. 

While all that may sound surgically pre- 
cise, the results were naturally disquieting. 
At the San Francisco Zoo last week, members 
of the staff had to rush 150 cichlids—an en- 
dangered species of fish from Madagascar— 
to the warmth of the zoo hospital, lest they 
perish in chilling water. At the same time, 
seven West African gorillas found them- 
selves trapped for 90 min. in their night 
quarters when the outage made it impossible 
to open the hydraulic doors of their cage. If 
the apes were irate, some San Franciscans 
may have been even more irascible. “I’m an- 
gry not just with the [utility] company but 
with the politicians who started all this,” says 
Lawrence Mitchell, who feared for the in- 
ventory inside his darkened ice cream parlor. 
“I don’t know what they were thinking.” The 
crisis caused shutdowns and layoffs across 
the state. A Miller brewery near Los Angeles, 
which was spared blackouts, nonetheless 
shifted its production to Texas because of 
uncertainties about power. 

The crisis showed no signs of easing last 
week. Wilson thinks that Governor Davis 
should use emergency powers to suspend 
tortuous regulations and start building 
plants pronto. And the ex-Governor calls 
for temporary power sources, perhaps sited 
on barges, to be rushed into service. Failing 
that, California’s 34 million residents may 
soon hear calls for conservation reminis- 
cent of the energy crises of the 1970s. “Peo- 
ple go into their houses and turn on seven 
light bulbs, five computers, three TVs, and 
they're cooking dinner while the clothes 
dryer is running,” Fluckiger says, with just 
a touch of exaggeration. “If they waited un- 
til after 8 p.m. to use some of those things 
and turned off some lights and a TV, it 
would have a major impact.” 

So would a less convoluted approach to 
deregulating an essential public service. 
But as Californians adjust their thermostats 
and turn off those lights burning in the 
basement, the lesson to the rest of the U.S. 
last week was pretty basic: a marketplace 
that is only partly free is a prescription for 
complete disaster.—With reporting by David S. 
Jackson and Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles and 
Cathy Booth Thomas/Dallas 
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IT’S GRIM 
AND DIM 
FOR THE 
DOTCOMS 


hen the going gets tough in the 
technology capital of the world, 
the tough take a nap. As 
blackouts last week hit 
iSyndicate, a content-creator dotcom 
in downtown San Francisco, 
manager Marina Psaros did just that. 
“\ lost a bunch of stuff | was working 
on,” she said, so she caught up on some 
of the sleep her kind is forever losing. 
Not that it helped. “This whole thing is 
f ridiculous,” Psaros 
says. “Come on, it’s not like 
we're living in Romania or 
something.” 

On the other hand, 
Romania doesn't seem 
like much of a step down 
right now. And with stock 
crashes, pink slips and 
power outages ripping 
through Silicon Valley like 
Old Testament plagues, 
anyone would be forgiven 
for thinking someone up 
there wants them out 
or is at least exacting 
revenge for all the crummy 
business plans they 
wrote. 

Nine months ago, the geeks were 
expected to inherit the earth. Now they 
consider themselves lucky if they 
remembered to hit CONTROL-S 
on their PC keyboards before the 
screen faded. Once the ruling emotion 
was IPO frenzy; now it’s PG&E fear. The 
Internet itself is pretty well protected, 
with most websites housed in 
generator-filled buildings called data 
centers. The carefree life of 
dotcommers who run the websites, 
however, is not. 

Being coolly logical, 
environmentally conscious types, they 
were happy last week to do their bit for 
conservation. Search engine Google 
turned off all the lava lamps at its 
ultrahip Mountain View headquarters. 
Santa Clara—based DSL provider Covad 
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soldiered on without its cubicle heaters. 


But not everyone coped with equal 
aplomb: employees at Keen.com in 
San Francisco were said by their 

p.r. rep to be “frothing at the mouth” 
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at the possibility that their Ping-Pong 
tournament, needing optimal 
lighting for peak performance, 

might be postponed by power cuts. 
Some activities are still sacred 

after all. 

Don't expect people who work only 
with electrons to put up with a shortage 
of them forever. One thing clearly not 
sacred is the technology industry's 
attachment to Silicon Valley— 
especially since it hasn't built any new 
power facilities since 1972. That was 
back when people like Steve Jobs and 
Bill Gates were still in college. Heck, 
some of these old geeks have had 
dates since then. 

One endless valley of glass-and- 
steel towers is pretty much like any other 
when you live in a wired world, and at 





some point in a prolonged power crisis, 
the cost of staying becomes more 
expensive than the cost of moving. The 
Silicon Valley Manufacturing Group, a 
powerful lobbying coalition that 
represents all the big names like Apple, 
Intel and eBay, says the latest outages 
have already cost its firms tens of 
millions of dollars. Losing money at that 
rate is, like, so 1999. 

Group president Carli Guardino 
even hints that the CEOs he represents 
are starting to think about relocating 
if California can't supply the 
industry with its most indispensable 
resource. “This is critical; they have 
to consider all options,” he says. 
Sayonara, Silicon Valley; hello, Seattle 
or New York. Oh, and the lights are 
still on in Bucharest. Maybe Guardino’s 
CEOs should sleep on it. 








WHICH STATE IS NEXT? 


Many others are 
Heregulatine their 
utilities. And some 


prices have gone up, 
not like California’s 






By DANIEL EISENBERG 


AN IT HAPPEN TO US? AS TRAFFIC 
lights and elevators went dead 
across Northern California last 
week, millions of Americans 
were all asking themselves that 
question, getting nostalgic for 
that trusty old utility monopoly. Maybe, it 
suddenly seemed to many shocked onlook- 
ers, electricity deregulation wasn’t such a 
great idea after all. Even the most commit- 
ted capitalists had to be having second 
thoughts about the merits of the free mar- 
ket for while praying that their 
own state wouldn’t soon be plagued by 
blackouts, near bankrupt utilities and 
bulging electricity bills. 





power 


The short answer is, yes, you are prob- 
ably in line for deregulation. Nearly half 
the states, from New York, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia to Texas, Arizona and Oregon, 
are in various stages of deregulating their 
part of the nation’s vast, $218 billion elec- 
tricity system. 

That doesn’t mean they are going to du- 
plicate California’s calamity. But the 
promised benefits of deregulation have 
for the most part remained just that. 
New York City is facing an electricity 
shortage this summer. In the North- 
west, Oregon and Washington, which 
typically import power from California 
in the winter, have recently been send- 
ing juice south and find themselves ex- 
posed to a cruel market driven up by 
their neighbor’s woes. “Retail utilities 
may lack the financial resources to pur- 
chase needed supplies or build the 
generation we all agree is necessary,” 
Oregon Governor John Kitzhaber 
wrote in a letter to outgoing Energy 
Secretary Bill Richardson last month 

To critics, the evidence is clear 
and the verdict is in: deregulation is a 
bad idea for something as vital as elec- 


but 


JUICED: Control room of the power grid in Pennsylvania, where deregulation is working 


tricity. “This is not acommodity that is con- 
ducive to the market; you can’t store it on 
the demand side,” says Mark Cooper, re- 
search director at the Consumer Federa- 
tion of America. “We are finally having a 
debate we should have had in the 1990s.” 
Back then it sounded so simple. Dereg- 
ulation brought prices down on airline 
tickets and long-distance phone calls. Why 
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not get the government out of electricity 
and watch prices fall? With demand boom- 
ing—reserves have declined from 40% ex- 
cess two decades ago to 15% today—the 
free market would encourage private sup- 
pliers to compete for customers, offering 
lower rates and more reliable service. 

In practice, of course, it has been a 
whole lot messier. The nation’s old, Balka- 
nized transmission grid isn’t built to 
handle so much long-distance traffic. 
And freshly liberated markets won't 
necessarily attract new suppliers be- 
cause the cost of entry—a multibil- 
lion-dollar power plant—is high. So 
real competition is, by and large, 
harder to find. “If deregulation is a 
good idea, and it still may be, it needs 
to be implemented when you have 
the infrastructure in place,” says 
James Bernstein, commerce commis- 
sioner of Minnesota, which still has a 
regulated electricity system and may 
have a power shortfall by 2006. 

The unusually harsh winter has 
also served notice that a commodity 
influenced by weather has plenty of 
surprises in store for purchasers. 
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ELECTRIC, OIL OR 
GAS HEAT? 


f you are buying or building a new 
home this winter, figuring out which 
kind of heating unit to choose has 
suddenly become a higher priority. 

Natural-gas prices have spiked, oil 
is not necessarily cheaper, and if you 
live in Northern California, you are 
learning that electricity can't be taken 
for granted. About 53% of home-heating 
systems in the U.S. use natural gas, 
which in past years has been the least 
expensive fuel. Gas also burns cleaner, 
and the furnaces are simpler to monitor 
than oil furnaces. Yet because parts of 
the U.S. (especially the Northeast) lack 
the infrastructure to transport natural 
gas, for many the main options are 
electricity and oil. Of the two, electricity 
is generally more expensive, less 
environmentally friendly. 

Despite the variety of choices and 
performance characteristics, experts 
agree that consumers who invest in 
things like better insulation and 
windows to make their homes more 
efficient will see the cheapest bills in 
the long run. —By Carole Buia 





Most newer power plants are fueled by 
natural gas, the price of which goes up as 
the temperature goes down. In a regulated 
environment, consumers are more insulat- 
ed from these free-market insults. 

A handful of states, such as West Vir- 
ginia, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Nevada and 
New Mexico, are so spooked by the chaos 
on the West Coast that, at least for the mo- 
ment, they are pulling the plug on deregu- 
lation. “We're going to wait for the smoke 
to clear,” says North Carolina state senator 
David Hoyle, co-chairman of the legisla- 
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tive commission that just delayed the 
planned deregulation. 

Not everyone, though, is giving up so 
easily. “In all fairness, we’re only in the 
Henry Ford days of the car,” says Ken Mal- 
loy, president of the Center for the Ad- 
vancement of Energy Markets, a pro- 
deregulation think tank. Malloy and others 
argue that the California fiasco isn’t an in- 
dictment of electricity deregulation in gen- 





eral but rather an invaluable lesson in how | 


not to do it. “This can work, and it does 
work,” says John Quain, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania public utility commission. 
“But it is a work in progress.” 
Pennsylvania, which took the leap 
around the same time as California, is often 
cited as the model of well-designed dereg- 


the state’s total, have switched to one of the 
many new suppliers. Competition works: 
Pennsylvanians have saved $3 billion on 
their electric bills. 

The Keystone State started out with a 
clear advantage over California: there is 
more than enough electricity to go around. 
Like those in many other states that are 
taking a less radical approach to deregula- 
tion, such as Michigan and New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania’s incumbent utilities were 
| not required to sell the bulk of their power 
plants and become middlemen, vulnerable 
| to the price spikes in the wholesale market. 








ulation; 550,000 customers, or some 10% of 





Even if they chose to purchase from other | 


generators, they were allowed to lock in 

reasonable prices with long-term contracts 
instead of relying on the daily spot market. 

“As usual, California fired before they 

aimed,” says Tom Hill, chief financial offi- 
cer of Pennsylvania utility PECO Energy. 

A thriving, mature wholesale market 

has been a key to Pennsylvania’s success. 

| Before completely freeing those prices, the 
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state spent a year learning the ins and outs 
and ensuring there were enough players to 
make a truly competitive market (at last 
count, 200 buyers and sellers). And instead 
of trying to go it largely alone as California 
did, Pennsylvania is part of a wholly inte- 
grated, five-state trading market, including 
New Jersey and Maryland, that has effec- 
tively managed the high-wire balancing act 
of swapping power. “Electricity is like an 
ecological system. You can’t do one thing 
without affecting everything else,” says 
Phil Harris, cEo of PJM Interconnection, 
which manages the grid. “It has to be a re- 
gional solution.” 

There is one exception to that rule, and 
it’s Texas. Alone among the states, Texas op- 
erates its own electricity grid, which makes 
it less vulnerable to the various bottlenecks 
in the national system; it imports less than 1% 
of its power. Like Pennsylvania, Texas didn’t 
require utilities to sell off their plants, and it 
didn’t outlaw long-term contracts. Says state 
senator Steve Wolens, who co-authored the 
deregulation bill: “We learned in California 
that you can’t deregulate and keep the gov- 
ernment's fist around the market's throat.” 


It’s not just power providers 
that are plugging in. More and 
more small businesses— 


hat’s a utility to do when you can barely get a new power 

it needs to keep the plant running in six years, let 

juice flowing but there's alone six months. 

nothing left to squeeze? Fortunately, New York has 
That's the thorny problem facing come up with a last-ditch 
New York City as it girds fora solution—which, surprisingly, may 
summer that could potentially be the wave of the future. Despite 
see rolling blackouts like local community opposition, the 
California's. To stave off a New York power authority is racing 
meltdown in June, the cityneeds _ to install 10 individual generators 


to have an extra 400 megawatts 
of electricity (enough to power 
400,000 homes) available. But 
with all of New York's red tape, 





around the city, each capable of 
producing 44 megawatts. The 
system is tailor-made for New 
York, which is plagued by 
bottlenecks on its aging 






transmission lines that often especially on the West Coast— 

make it hard to import power. are purchasing their own micro- 
This approach, which has turbines, which cost anywhere 

been used in Chicago, is known from $30,000 to $50,000 and 

as distributed generation. Just produce up to a megawatt of 

as the computer industry has electricity, as insurance against 

evolved from a centralized, outages. 

mainframe universe to a “Many companies can't 

networked PC environment, a afford to be interrupted. It's a 


small but growing portion of the 
electricity industry is moving the 
power source away from one 
massive plant to a slew of 
smaller, cleaner turbines dotting 
the landscape. 
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matter of life and death,” says 
Dr. Ake Almgren, CEO of 
Capstone Turbine Corp., which 
has sold more than 1,000 units 
in two years to outfits ranging 
from high-tech start-ups and 
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More important, the Lone Star State 
has encouraged power-plant construction. 
Its environmental regulations are less 
strict than California’s, and its approval 
process more streamlined. Since 1995, 22 
new plants have come online, and an addi- 
tional 15 should be up and running in a 
couple of years. With that much capacity, 
it’s no wonder state officials are guarantee- 
ing a 6% rate cut from the get-go when re- 
tail deregulation takes effect next year. 

Yet most other deregulated states have 
learned that prices can move in the other di- 
rection too. In Massachusetts, where con- 
sumers were promised 15% cuts, rates have 
skyrocketed as much as 50%. A recent report 
from the Union of Concerned 
Scientists implied that this 
spike might not be entirely the 
result of market forces. Since 
deregulation began, plants 
have been shut down for main- 
tenance nearly 50% more often 
than before, which could have 
the effect of creating artificial 
shortages. The producers deny 
any collusion and point to 


hospitals to a Blockbuster Video 
store and a BP Amoco gas 
Station. According to estimates, 
10% to 20% of new power will be 
distributed by 2010, so it’s no 
wonder that heavyweights like 
Honeywell and Ingersoll-Rand 
are moving into the burgeoning 
business. Still, Maureen Helmer, 
chairman of the New York State 
public service commission, 
insists that “this is just a 
transitional measure.” Perhaps. 
But for utilities grappling with 
NIMBYism and small businesses 
worried about an electricity 
crunch, it could be a long-term 
remedy. By Daniel Eisenberg 
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stricter environmental rules as a reason for 
the increases. 

The same atmosphere of suspicion 
hangs over New York. In the past year elec- 
tricity bills for residents of New York City 
and parts of Westchester County, one of | 
the first areas in the country to have retail 
rates entirely deregulated, have soared as 
much as 30%. Although most of that in- 
crease is due to rising cost of the gas and oil 
that power generators in the Northeast, it 
has also cast a harsh light on independent 
power producers and middlemen who rule 
the wholesale market. To reduce any 
chance of foul play, the New York State 
public service commission is considering 


the implementation of a temporary, $150 
per megawatt-hour wholesale price cap. 
Producers say the cap will discourage in- 
vestment, but commission chairman Mau- 
reen Helmer dismisses that as an idle 
threat. “The market here will always be 
one of the most lucrative to build—I can’t 
just see people walking away.” 

She had better hope not. If there is any 
part of the U.S. that could suffer Califor- 
nia’s fate soon, it would be New York City, 
where old transmission lines have a hard 
time bringing in enough power to satisfy 
the booming economy. Just as in California, 
getting a power plant built anywhere near 
the Big Apple can be a monumental task; in 
the decade and a half before the state 
deregulated, only one new large plant 
went up. There are now dozens of applica- 
tions in the pipeline, but New York can’t 
wait. So in spite of some vocal community 
opposition, the New York Power Authority 
is placing 10 44-megawatt natural-gas- 
powered generators around the city before 
the summer arrives (see box). 

New York’s unorthodox approach is 
just one of many that states are taking to sal- 
vage deregulation. In Ohio, which opened 
up its market this year, the state is encour- 
aging groups of customers—schools, 
churches or entire neighborhoods and 
cities—to band together in pools to negoti- 


PORTABLE POWER: Micro-turbines like these offer businesses insurance against blackouts 
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ate better deals from the suppliers. In New 
Jersey, where one of the few newfangled 
energy providers on the scene closed shop 
because of high costs, officials are trying to 
reduce the paperwork required for a cus- 
tomer to leave his old utility. Some New 
England states require their utilities to 
keep a sufficient reserve on hand, so they 
don’t get caught in a supply squeeze. 

More innovative measures may be 
needed, though, to keep deregulation from 
short-circuiting. Eventually, for instance, 
consumers may be able to choose from a set 
of customized electricity packages, in 
much the same way we wade through all 
the long-distance offerings. With the help 
of the Internet as a real-time monitoring 
tool, consumers could use their dishwash- 
er or turn on the lights at the cheapest time 
of the day. “Those analog meters on the 
side of people’s homes today are archaic,” 
says H. Eugene Lockhart, ceo of the New 
Power Co., a publicly traded spin-off of 
Enron and the largest unregulated gas and 
energy supplier in the U.S. “What would 
happen if they had free Sundays—if we 
gave people that kind of power?” 

That is, if we have enough power to 
give. Although the North American Electric 
Reliability Council estimates the U.S. will 
have enough electricity to keep up with de- 
mand even if only half of the proposed 
plants are actually built, there’s no guaran- 
tee that many will make it through the 
lengthy approval process. And until the 
government can figure out a way to chan- 
nel much needed investment dollars into 
the nation’s ailing transmission grid, 
there’s no certainty all that power will even 
be able to get where it wants to go. 

Environmentalists are seizing on the 
California crisis to trumpet alternative ener- 
gy sources, from solar to wind farms, though 
cost remains an issue. Still, next month the 
largest wind farm in the world, which will 
generate enough electricity to power 70,000 
households, will start construction along the 
Oregon-Washington border, and similar 
projects are under way in California, Texas, 
Minnesota and Iowa. If that sounds like a 
dizzying array of future options, just wait till 
marketers try to sell you on your own per- 
sonal fuel cell. Says Erle Nye, chairman of 
energy giant TXU: “In the short term there 
will be some pain, but in the long term the 
consumer is served by having choices.” 
Watching California’s problems continue, 
however, customers are wondering if they 
might be better off with just one choice—to 
keep the lights on. —With reporting by 
Cathy Booth Thomas/Dallas, Carole Buia/New 
York and Paul Cuadros/Raleigh 
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BUSH'S 
ENERGY 
(OIL) POLICY 


here wasn't a lot of tension at 

Spencer Abraham's confirmation 

hearing last week. George W. 

Bush's pick to head the Energy 
Department is a shoo-in. But one 
uncomfortable moment came when 
Abraham refused to say what the new 
Administration would do about 
California's electricity crisis. That 
prompted Frank Murkowski, chairman 
of the Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee, to growl, “You better have 
some answers.” 

What will Bush do to keep the lights 
on? He doesn't have a lot of options. 
Last week he ruled out new federal 
controls on wholesale electricity prices, 
which Governor Gray Davis had 
proposed as a way out of the mess. 
Bush also nixed the idea of bailing out 
the state's nearly bankrupt utilities. The 
Los Angeles Times compared his 
position with President Gerald Ford's 
1975 refusal to rescue New York City 
from fiscal default, “a decision 
memorialized,” the Times noted dryly, 
“by the tabloid headline: FORD TO 
CITY: DROP DEAD.” 

Most energy experts agree that 
beyond playing mediator, Washington 
shouldn't step in. Instead, the White 
House apparently plans to take aim at 
federal environmental regulations that, 
Bush argues, limit power supplies by 
keeping plants from running at 
capacity. But taking on the green lobby 
could use up valuable capital at a time 
when Bush wants to press his domestic 
agenda. And his big problem is more 
basic: his energy policy is mostly just 
an oil-and-gas policy. He wants to use 
tax credits to boost domestic oil 
production, and he has a 10-year, $7.1 
billion plan that includes drilling for 
petroleum on 1.5 million acres of 
protected Alaskan tundra in the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge. But those 
ideas—the second one hugely 
controversial—would take years to 
have an effect, and even then wouldn't 
ease the electricity crunch. Bush's goal 
of eliminating regulations that impede 
the construction of refineries, 
pipelines, plants and transmission lines 
would help someday, but it won't be 
any easier to get through Congress 
than his scheme to drill in the Arctic. 
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HOME GROUND: In the oil patch in 1978 


Bush's senior economic adviser, 
Larry Lindsey, has the task of figuring 
out what to do about California. One 
stopgap: renew the Clinton 
Administration's order that power and 
gas companies across the country 
transfer their excess capacity to the 
Golden State. But diplomacy may be 
the most effective arrow in Bush's 
quiver. He plans to place energy on the 
national-security agenda and lobby 
OPEC to pump more oil. Although the 
cartel last week announced production 
cuts, which pushed prices higher, some 
key members, such as Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia, remain grateful to Bush's 
father for winning the Gulf War. Will 
they help the son? 

For consumers, Bush's laissez- 
faire approach is likely to be painful. 
The new President backs hundreds of 
millions of dollars in extra funding for 
an energy-assistance program to ease 
the burden on the poorest Americans. 
For everyone else, high prices could be 
around for a while. The clearest 
indication of that came from Kenneth 
Lay, the chairman of Enron, the 
Houston-based energy giant that is the 
nation’s largest power marketer, with a 
major stake in California. Last week Lay 
warned that California would have to 
resolve a “pretty much self-inflicted 
problem”—even if that means price 
increases for consumers. 

Lay is a Bush family friend and a 
member of W.’s energy transition team. 
Enron and its officers contributed 
$300,000 to the Inauguration; the 
company was one of the largest 
contributors to Bush's campaign. 

The betting in Washington is that 
Lay's policy will be national 
policy. —By Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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I'm. always in, the right place 
at the wrong time. 


Bob Fdwards LIBERTY MUTUAL CLAIMS MANAGER 
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BUSINESS RUTO HOME LIFE 


\\ Call it a gift. But when disaster 
strikes, I’m always around. Whether 
it’s a hurricane, fire or any other 
catastrophic event, I’m there to help 
my customers when they need it 
most. That’s because I get to know 
each business from the ground up, 
so I understand what it takes to keep 
them running when something goes 
wrong. I help prepare for storms. I 
arrange for backup production facilities 
when plants go down. It’s all about 
anticipating my customers’ concerns. 
Some might say my life is one disaster 
after another. But if it helps my 


customers, it’s OK by me. // 


Our “Severe Weather Alert 
System” provides our customers with warnings of incoming 


storms and step-by-step checklists on how to prepare for them. 
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Tired of corruption, the 
Philippine people eject a 
once popular President 



















By SANDRA BURTON MANILA 
HE MOMENT OF TRUTH FOR JOSEPH 
Estrada came abruptly at 1 p.m last 
Friday, when Armed Forces Chief 
of Staff General Angelo Reyes and 
Defense Secretary Orlando Merca- 
do informed him that the military 
was withdrawing its support from him, 
Concerned that Estrada had not fully un- 
derstood the finality of the call, Reyes asked 
his deputy, General Jose Calimlim, to follow 
up the phone call with a personal visit. Ca- 
limlim, a trusted former aide-de-camp to 
Estrada, was a person who could perhaps 
coax him through paki- 
kisama (camaraderie), 
the gentle pressure of “a 
friend, not an enemy.” 
When Calimlim ar- 
rived at Malacanang 
Palace, the President 
was in his office with 
several advisers, speak- 
ing on the phone. In a 
fit of anger following 
the call, he ordered 
everyone out of the of- 








FAMILY The new President knows 
the ropes. Her dad was President 
Diosdado Macapagal. Some worry 
about the influence of her hus- 
band, businessman Miguel Arroyo 
DOLLAR MAGNET The economics 
Ph.D. has focused on attracting 
international investors. She has 
key overseas contacts, including 
fellow Georgetown alum Bill Clinton 


GIRL POWER She is tight with 


tion that toppled Ferdi- 
nand Marcos in 1986, 


fice so that he could talk psd clasts ew ate the Philippines was 
; sali le onstra- . : 
privately with Calim- tions that ed Estrad poised to make its 
lim. “You too?” the — fourth transition of 
President then said. power. By Saturday, 


“Everybody has forsaken me.” It was clear 
that he had been drinking, and Calimlim 
observed that he was “despondent,” saying 
at one point, “You know what I'll do? I'll 
just wait for one soldier to come in and kill 
me.” Calimlim later remarked that “it was 
as if the whole world had collapsed on him 
without his knowing what hit him.” 
Following a series of events that were 
almost as fantastical as the original revolu- 


Estrada, fighting a corruption scandal and 
a rancorous Senate impeachment trial, had 
resigned. He appeared to have the votes to 
survive the Senate action, but the Philip- 
pine people had seen enough. They took to 
the streets peacefully last week, and by 
week's end Estrada’s 24-year rule was fin- 
ished and his archrival, Vice President Glo- 
ria Macapagal-Arroyo, was sworn in. 

The country faces immense chal- 
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lenges. Even before charges were filed 
against Estrada, sending the peso into a 
death spiral, economic growth had stalled 
while debt had soared to record levels, 
throwing new IMF relief into doubt. Graft 
and corruption remain endemic in the 
Philippines, and they were focal points in 
Estrada’s trial. Century-old demands by 
Muslim secessionists for an independent 
Mindanao had quieted at the end of the 
previous presidency, Fidel Ramos’, but 
flared anew under the erratic management 
of the Estrada administration. But that is 
not all. 

By the time Estrada left office, report- 
edly headed for exile in Australia, the 





ow 





country was suffering its worst crisis | 


of confidence since the Marcos years, 


with its banks, stock market, regula- | 
tory agencies and legislature all taint- | 


ed by the revelations disclosed during 


the impeachment trial. Two days be- | 


fore Estrada was forced to resign, his 
newly appointed Executive Secre- 
tary, Edgardo Angara, a respected 
former Cabinet Secretary, voiced 
hope that the crisis atmosphere 
would “help push through those 
structural reforms that in normal 
times are so difficult to do, so that we 
Mae can prove those people wrong who 
say democracy can never work in the 
Philippines.” 

This revolution has become 
known in the Philippines as Peo- 
ple Power Two, a reference to the 
original people’s movement that 
ousted Marcos. This time, howev- 
er, cell-phone text messages were 
the preferred organizing medium as 
protesters used cybertech to figure 
out where to be and when. People 
Power One brought hope and a brief 
glimpse of prosperity to the country. 
For this one to do the same, Macapagal- 
Arroyo will need to move quickly to 
develop a plan for economic and le- 
gal revitalization. The new 53-year- 
old President has a Ph.D. in econom- 
ics (she was a schoolmate of Bill 
Clinton’s at Georgetown) and has 
worked hard to attract new investors. 
She was already a popular political 
figure, regularly outpolling Estrada 
in approval ratings even during his 
best moments in power. And like 
George W. Bush, who was sworn in 
just hours after her, she is the child of 
a former President: Diosdado Maca- 

pagal, who ruled the country from 
a 1962 to 1965. In the past year, how- 

ever, the Philippine élite has cooled 
a bit to her, worried that her popularity 
will not make her immune to the same is- 
sues of corruption and mismanagement 
that dogged Estrada. After all, Estrada, an 
actor, was once the most popular man in 
the country. 

This transition wasn’t totally unexpect- 
ed. For the past year, Macapagal-Arroyo 
has been quietly gathering a team of peo- 
ple and a collection of ideas for what to do 
if she took over the country. The new Pres- 
ident said she accepted her job with “a 
sense of trepidation and a sense of awe.” 
For her country’s sake, one hopes she also 
has a sense of urgency. —Reported by 
Nelly Sindayen/Manila 
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A sneak attack 
kills Congo's 
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> President. Will it 
: end the war? 
. THE FIRST SHOTS RANG OUT 
REM EOAD Just after 1 p.m. Laurent- 
Désiré Kabila, 61, 
President of the Dem- 


ocratic Republic of 
Congo, was in heated 
discussion with advisers 
inside the presidential 
palace in the capital of Kin- 
shasa. Details of what hap- 
pened next remain sketchy. One version is 
that a bodyguard drew the President aside 
and then shot him twice. Another is that a 
minister shot the President after Kabila or- 
dered his arrest. In any event, shooting 
continued for about 30 minutes. Soon after, 
presidential chief of staff Eddy Kapend 
went on state television to appeal for calm 
and announce the temporary closure of the 
country’s borders. As Kapend spoke, Kabi- 
la was being loaded onto a 
plane for Harare, the capital 
of Zimbabwe. Kinshasa, a 
normally chaotic city of 5 mil- 
lion people, grew eerily calm. 
Within hours, reports from 
Belgium, the D.R.C.’s former 
colonial ruler, and the U.S. 
said Kabila had been killed. 
His death was officially 
announced two days later af- 
ter a farcical series of “yes, 
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Much of that will depend on Kabila’s 
eldest son, Major General Joseph Kabila, 
31, who should be sworn in as President 
this week. A shy nonsmoker and teeto- 
taler, Joseph is unpopular with many 
Congolese. He grew up in East Africa 
during his father’s rebel days and report- 
edly prefers English and Kiswahili to 
French and Lingala, the most widely spo- 
ken Congolese language. Joseph takes 
charge of a country in name only. The war 
that began as a rebellion in the east of the 
country in August 1998 quickly became 
an African scramble for Africa. Rwanda 
and Uganda, which had supported Kabila 
pére in his campaign to end the reign of 
Mobutu Sese Seko, backed the rebellion 
after falling out with Kabila. Angola, 
Namibia and Zimbabwe supported the 
Congolese President in return for the 

promise of lucrative oil and 
2 mining concessions. A peace 
= accord signed 18 months ago 
* by the main protagonists 
called for a cease-fire, but 
fighting has dragged on. 
Caught in the war’s grip 
are 51 million Congolese. 
The International Rescue 
Committee, a group based in 
New York City that helps 
people fleeing war and vio- 





he’s dead,” “no, he’s alive” — it lence, estimates that in the 
declarations and ead DDIGAL SON: Joseph, 30 months pret the as 
. 31, stepped in for Dad 


drawn out, most likely, as var- 

ious government factions fought over who 
should succeed him. American officials say 
they think the shooting was the result of an 
internal power struggle, a by-product of the 
country’s bloody civil war. Some African 
analysts finger the Angolans, who were 
frustrated with Kabila’s leadership. There 
was a glimmer of hope in the news: West- 
ern diplomats think Kabila’s death may en- 
courage the warring factions to seek peace. 
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broke out, more than 2 mil- 
lion people have died as a result of fight- 
ing, most of them from preventable dis- 
eases and malnutrition. At least a third of 
the deaths have been children under five. 
Kabila’s death last week may have got the 
most headlines, but it is not the country’s 
first war-related casualty, and it is unlike- 
ly to be the last. —By Simon Robinson. 
With reporting by Arnaud Zajtman/Kinshasa and 
Marguerite Michaels/Chicago 
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Little Lords of the Jungle 


Two kiddie guerrillas leave the battlefield for their 
mom’s arms. But who really called the shots? 


By ROBERT HORN RATCHABURI 





O THE KAREN, THEY WERE DEITIES. TO 

the Thais, they were demons. But 
when they staggered down from the 
mountains of Burma (now known as 
Myanmar) at dusk last Tuesday, Johnny 
and Luther Htoo bore neither miracles nor 
M-16s, just Bibles in their knapsacks. The 
tiny teenage twins and leaders of the mys- 
terious rebel force known as God’s Army 
approached a company of Thai 
soldiers and asked for sanctuary. 
Whisked to a police compound in 
the nearby town of Suan Phung, 
they soon found themselves ex- 
changing bewildered stares with 
Prime Minister Chuan Leekpai 
and a dozen of Thailand’s top gen- 
erals. As Chuan inspected his 
prizes, he gently stroked the boys’ 
lice-ridden locks. “He totally de- 
mystified them,” says Sunai Pha- 
suk, of Forum Asia, a human- 
rights group. In Thailand, where 
people still crawl before royalty, 
“you don’t pat a god on the head.” 
God’s Army shot to promi- 
nence almost a year ago when 10 
rebels from the group’s camp 
stormed a hospital in the Thai town 
of Ratchaburi, taking 500 patients 
and staff members hostage. They 
were demanding that the Thai mil- 
itary stop shelling their mountain 
and that doctors treat their wound- 
ed. Witnesses said Thai comman- 
dos executed the 10 after they surrendered. 
The bloodshed briefly focused the world’s 
attention on the strange tales seeping from 
the Burmese jungle. Although the rifle- 
toting, 12-year-old leaders had never ven- 
tured more than a few miles from their base 
on Kersay Doh, or God’s Mountain, their 
photos flashed around the world. The two 
became instant objects of fascination and 
fear. Johnny and Luther had long been leg- 
ends, however, in the hills of Burma and the 
refugee camps in Thailand. 
The Karen have been fighting for inde- 
pendence from military dictators in Ran- 
goon for a half-century; by 1997 their rebel- 
lion was near collapse. Most Karen fighters 


fled, but not Johnny and Luther. Leading a 


half-dozen rebels, the stories go, they beat 
back entire companies of Burmese soldiers. 
Their followers swore they had magic pow- 
ers and were impervious to bullets. For a 
desperate people, the boys became messi- 
ahs. At the police station, they seemed any- 
thing but saviors. Shorn of their weapons 
and fatigues, they appeared to be scrawny, 
stunted children smoking Thai cigarettes 
and munching on shortbread cookies. So 
what were they really? 


SURRENDER: 
Johnny and Luther 
in Thai police hands 


OUT OF THE WOODS? 


GODS OR FACADES? Thai officials 
suspect the boys were a front for older 
commanders. The kids were still 
assertive. Luther cold-cocked one of the 
soldiers, bloodying his nose 


CROWDED LAND Thailand is home to 
100,000 Karen refugees, 
including the boys’ mother 


NEW LIFE The Thai 
district chief caring for 
the boys says what they 
need now is anti-lice 
shampoo. He has also 
asked them to cut down 
on their smoking 
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“They're just kids,” said General 
Surayud Chulanont, commander in chief 
of the Thai army, after meeting them. “We 
think they may have been used as fronts by 
older rebels.” But at least one Karen elder 
gives them credit. “They really did defeat 
the Burmese with just a handful of men,” 
he says. Karen Christian priests, who also 
had frequent contact with God’s Army, 
confirmed the twins’ exploits. If the boys 
were natural-born fighters, it was clearly in 
the interests of their band to elevate them 
to something more. 

It was Surayud who ensnared the boys, 
engaging a group of Karen elders to per- 
suade God's Army to talk to the government, 
slowly building contacts between the two 
sides. The strategy seemed to be working, 
until New Year’s Eve when the rebels got 
_ into a dispute with a group of 
= drunken Thai villagers and opened 
* fire. The slaying of the six Thais was 
; the death knell for God’s Army. The 
> Thai public demanded retribution. 
* Acombined force of soldiers, police 
2 and border-patrol units cut off the 
3 rebels’ supply routes to Thailand, 
hoping to starve them out. Though 
the guerrillas managed to slip 
through the net, hunting deer and 
monkeys for food, the mood among 
them had changed. A Burmese 
army unit was less than three miles 
away, suggesting that the govern- 
ment in Rangoon might be plan- 
ning to hit the Karen hard. The 
noose was tightening. The rebels 
did not want to be killed by the 
Burmese but did not know whether 
to trust the Thais. With coaxing 
from the elders, the boys decided to 
try. The slow walk to Thailand, 
however, was a long leap of faith. 
Johnny and Luther will most 
probably be allowed to live with 
their mother, who has been residing in a 
Thai refugee camp, Thai authorities said. 
Meanwhile, not all of God’s Army have been 
cast down from the mountain. About 30 
rebels still roam the jungle. Refugees still 
walk over the border and hide in Burma’s 
forests, fleeing Rangoon’s soldiers. Some 
Karen refuse to believe the twins are fin- 
ished, They say the boys will grow strong 
again and return to vanquish 
EEE¥> their foes. The Karen are a 
? people still in need of a savior. 
> And so in the mist-covered 
= mountains of the Thai-Burma 
= border, many will be praying 
‘for the second coming of 
2 Johnny and Luther Htoo. & 




























































VIEWPOINT 


Andrew Sullivan 


Calling Off the Hounds 


Foxhunting isn’t for everyone, but banning it chips away at Britain’s heritage 


I FEEL ABOUT FOXHUNTING THE WAY I DO ABOUT 
smoking. I wouldn’t do it myself, but as long as 
no one’s brandishing his lifestyle in my living 
room, why should I care? The British, by and 
large, have long taken this view of odd be- 
havior, which is why my homeland is still 
a relatively free and often eccentric 
place. “The unspeakable in full pursuit of 
the uneatable” was Oscar Wilde’s time- 
less description of the hunt scene, and it 
is impossible, as always, to better 
Wilde. If a bunch of aristocrats want 
to get dressed up in pink suits and sil- 
ly hats, surround themselves with 
packs of beagles and go cavorting 
around the English countryside blow- 
ing horns, trashing hedges and chasing 
foxes, then who am I to stand in their way? 

Alas, this easygoing tolerance suffered a heavy blow last 
week. In a parliamentary vote, Prime Minister Tony 
Blair's massed ranks of Labour Party deputies vot- 
ed to ban the practice outright. It isn’t the law 
yet—the House of Lords (another eccentric 
English institution) and the Queen (who was 
recently photographed strangling a wounded 
pheasant) must eventually give their consent. 
But the Queen and her Lordships have about as 
much clout in Cool Britannia as foxhunters and 
retired generals. Centuries of English rural loopi- 
ness will therefore shortly join the ranks of extin- 
guished British institutions, like red telephone boxes, far- 
things and large, expensive empires. 

The official reason is squeamishness about the fate of the 
foxes. No principle is dearer to the English than the protection 
of animals, especially cute, furry ones. In a priceless under- 
statement, a recent commission report on the practice con- 
cluded that the experience of being torn limb from limb by a 
pack of hounds “seriously compromises the welfare of the 
fox.” But as the spirited parliamentary debate revealed, this 
principle is as slippery as a wet fox in a rabbit hole. 

For no one doubts that without foxhunting, farmers will 
still need to keep the fox population under control. When 
they're not being adorable, foxes have a habit of invading 
farms and killing all sorts of other furry and feathery friends. 
So the farmers will be required to go out and shoot them in- 
stead, a means of execution less colorful but no less cruel 
than beagle munching. Without foxhunting, moreover, 
thousands of hounds will have to be euthanized, their reason 
for existence as evanescent as the morning mist in Shrop- 
shire. All the foxhunters need to do is film the mass killing of 
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beagles to send the Brits into a Humane Society whiplash. 
What actually lies behind the desire to ban foxhunting is 
something as old and as English as the love of animals: class 
war. For generations, land-owning toffs have used foxhunt- 
ing as a means to socialize among their peers and look down 
(literally) on the peasants below. Banning foxhunting has 
therefore been a dream of English class warriors for years. It 
taps deep veins of resentment that Blair is keen to exploit as 
he gears up for a spring election. Like the New Democrats, 
New Labourites are worried that their co-opting of many 
conservative themes has offered their constituency very lit- 
tle enticement. Sure, Blair has an easy lead in the polls, but 
that could vanish if turnout is low, since the Tory base is as 
angry as Labour’s is indifferent. So just as Al Gore ran hard 
to his left in last year’s presidential campaign, so Blair is des- 
perate to galvanize working-class supporters. A good bash- 
ing of the aristocracy is just what the pollster ordered. 
But it comes with a price. Like the U.S., Britain is seeing 
a slow but deep political division between its urban and rur- 
al populations. The Tories have always done well in 
the countryside, but their rural support is cresting. 
Last year the protests against the ban on fox- 
hunting brought more demonstrators to the 
streets of London than any since the riots 
against Margaret Thatcher’s attempt to impose 
a poll tax. The farmers, landowners and rural 
workers are incensed at what they see, with 
good reason, as an attack on their way of life. 

At stake, especially now, is the very identity of 
the country. The Brits are a flexible lot, but in a very 
short space of time, they have seen a large amount of their her- 
itage disappear. At the same time that the Blair government is 
banning foxhunting, it’s also banning the use of nonmetric 
measurements, like feet, inches, miles and gallons, in favor of 
European measurements that most Brits abhor. Blair has re- 
formed the House of Lords to gut it of its historical privileges. 
He is busy merging the British armed services into a pan- 
European force. After the next election, he is all but commit- 
ted to abolishing the pound sterling in favor of the euro. 

At some point, the resistance to all this will surely reach 
a tipping point, and it will be a sub- 
lime piece of cultural irony if fox- 
hunting is what does it. But if you 
think of what a country means, as 
George Orwell once wrote, it isn’t an 
idea. It’s familiar things, practices, 
habits: heavy coins, warm beer, mon- 
archs and frightened foxes. There will 
always be an England, we reassure 
ourselves. But some Brits are begin- 
ning to worry that unless they stand 
up and do something—maybe sooner 
rather than later—there won't be. @ 
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WHERE 
DO THEY 
BELONG? 


Twin girls become the focus of an international 
tussle after their birth mother places them first with 
one family and then another—at twice the price 


By J.F.0. MCALLISTER LONDON 


T WOULD TAKE THE LAW FIRM OF 
Solomon, Solomon & Solomon to 
sort out this tug of war. Courtesy of a 
fly-by-night baby-brokerage service 
on the Internet, two sets of would-be 
adoptive parents, plus the birth 
mother and a variety of government 
officials, are fighting over two tiny twins 
whose fate is now subject to the conflicting 
laws of Britain, California and Arkansas. 
To whom do they legally belong? Who 


Bouncing 
Babies 


The twins have 
had four homes 


in six months, 


and their 
s not 


over yet 





would be the best parents? Who knows? 

Tranda Wecker, 28, has trouble making 
up her mind. She is a hotel receptionist from 
St. Louis, Mo., who gave birth last June to 
twins, to whom she gave the names Kiara 
and Keyara, after a character in Disney's 
Lion King II. At first she planned to raise 
them along with her three other children 
but faltered under the pressure of her job 


| . Cc . 
and divorce from the twins’ father. She also 


had a new boyfriend. “Who was going to 
want a woman with five kids?” she said to 
the British tabloid the Sun, which broke the 
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story. So Wecker decided to put the girls up 
for adoption. “Please don’t hate your mom,” 
she wrote in an emotional goodbye letter. 
She says she found the Angel Heart 
adoption agency, run by Tina Johnson in San 
Diego, through the Yellow Pages. As a so- 
called adoption facilitator, Johnson makes 
money by matching parents who crave a 
child with mothers who can provide one. 
States regulate adoption differently, but 47 of 
them permit “private” adoptions, in which 
intermediaries, often specialist lawyers, put 
children needing homes together with 


5 Allens with Keyara, Kiara 
= They took in the twins in 
| October, but when the 

= Kilshaws offered more 

= cash, the birth mother 

2 spirited the twins away 
= SECOND FAMILY 
After picking up the girls 
5 in California, the 

2 Kilshaws got a quickie 

£ adoption in Arkansas, 

* then brought them home 


to northern Wales 
































prospective parents, who must still undergo 
a thorough government investigation. 

The cost of adopting from a public 
agency (from no money to $2,500) is less 
than the usual expense of a private channel 
($4,000 to more than $30,000). Still, private 
adoptions account for about half the roughly 
60,000 U.S. adoptions each year, and de- 
mand is robust partly because of the growing 
demands of infertile couples. Many children 
available through agencies have spent years 
in foster homes and can have developmental 
or health problems that dismay would-be 
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parents. Many countries, including Britain, 
ban privately arranged adoptions to ensure 
no one profits from trading babies. But in the 
U.S., private adoptions are so widely accept- 
ed that companies often reimburse fees as a 
benefit to employees. 

Johnson needed no license or qualifica- 


tions to be a facilitator in California—only | 


clients with money. Several couples replied 
to her Internet ad featuring the Wecker 
twins, but it was Vickie and Richard Allen 
of San Bernardino, Calif., who won the hu- 
man lottery. They have an adopted son and 


<4 BRITISH OFFICIALS 
Questioning the legality 
of the Kilshaws’ 
adoption, authorities 
removed the infants 
from their home 

and placed them in 
foster care 


> BABY BROKER Tina 
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wanted to complete their family. Vickie, a 
bookkeeper, sold the diamond from her en- 
gagement ring to help raise the $6,000 
Johnson demanded. In October the couple 
signed a “placement agreement” with 
Wecker and filed it with the state to start the 
six-month check of the Allens’ suitability. 
None of the Allens’ $6,000 was supposed to 
go to Wecker as a direct payment, since 


| baby selling is illegal. But the law does per- 


mit reimbursement for expenses, like med- 
ical costs for childbirth and airfares. Weck- 
er says she didn’t get any money beyond 
expenses. Johnson, now being pursued by 
the Fai for possible fraud, isn’t talking. 

As the babies settled in with the Allens, 
the couple took pains not to alienate Weck- 
er, entitled by California law to rescind the 
placement for any reason within 90 days. 
Still, the Allens became uneasy when 
Wecker hinted she wanted money from 
them to finance her divorce. Wecker says 
she was developing doubts about the Al- 
lens because Johnson told her that they 
had bounced a $4,000 check. 

Whatever the motivation, Johnson pro- 
ceeded to sell the twins a second time. 
Without telling the Allens, Johnson posted 
the babies on the Web again and hit pay dirt 
with a British couple. Alan Kilshaw, a 
lawyer, and his wife Judith have two sons to- 
gether, and she has two daughters from a 
previous marriage. But the Kilshaws want- 
ed another baby, had failed to conceive and 
feared they would be rejected as adoptive 
parents in Britain because Judith is 47. 


| They paid Johnson $12,500 to find a baby. 


When they expressed interest in Kiara and 
Keyara, Wecker flew to San Bernardino 
and arranged with the Allens to take the 
girls for what she described as a two-day 
holiday “to say goodbye.” Instead, she took 
them 100 miles south to her hotel in San 
Diego, where she met the Kilshaws, who 
had flown in from Britain. Afterward, John- 
son phoned the Allens and said Wecker no 
longer wanted them to parent her kids. 
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The next day, Vickie 
Allen’s brother reached the 
hotel and, encountering 
the Kilshaws in the lobby, 
shouted that the babies be- 
longed to the Allens—the 
first the British couple 
claimed to have heard of 
the parents they were 
about to replace. The cou- 
ples spoke on the phone. 
“We had sympathy,” says 
Alan Kilshaw, “but it wasn’t 
our fault the birth mother 
had changed her mind, and 
it wasn’t our fault that Cali- 
fornia law allowed her 90 
days in which to do so.” 

Then began a weird, 
seven-day, 1,500-mile car 
trip to Arkansas, which grants adoptions in 
as few as 10 days if all the birth and adoptive 
parents agree. When motel rooms were full, 
the Kilshaws, Wecker, her daughter Nolle 
and her twins all slept in a green Dodge Car- 
avan. The babies developed coughs, and 
one ended up in the hospital, dehydrated. 
But the adoption was approved in Arkansas. 
Just after Christmas the Kilshaws brought 
the babies, renamed Kimberly and Belinda, 
to their seven-bedroom farmhouse in north- 
ern Wales—and decided to tell their tale of 
Tina Johnson's double dealing to the Sun. 

That was a big mistake. The lurid stories 
that ensued about Internet baby buying 
provoked Prime Minister Tony Blair to con- 
demn the affair as “absolutely deplorable” 
and to promise quick reforms in British law. 
Follow-up stories painted the Kilshaws as 
difficult neighbors with a dirty, animal-filled 
house that they had once had “ghostbusted” 
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ADOPTIONS 


Blaming the Messenger 


by investigators of the paranormal. They 
were accused of being so eager to argue 
about the babies with the Allens through in- 
ternational TV hookups as to neglect them in 
real life. The stories were one-sided, but the 
Kilshaws hurt themselves by trumpeting 
their conversations with Hollywood moguls 
about turning their tale into a movie. 

They expected to ride out the storm. A 
valid U.S. adoption must be recognized in 
Britain. But the media scrutiny exposed 
their vulnerabilities. Wecker announced 
she wanted the babies back again, declaring 
she had used an aunt's address to fake the 
30-day residency required to seek an 
Arkansas adoption. She said the Kilshaws 
knew this at the time, though Alan denies it. 
The Arkansas decree cannot become final 
before June, and authorities there are likely 
to challenge it because of Wecker’s admis- 
sion. What's more, the Kilshaws did not ap- 





EMPTY NEST Vickie Allen is left with a vacant nursery and an uphill struggle to 
win back the little girls she raised for two months and planned to make her own 


ply for the entry permits to 
Britain required for new 
adoptees, bringing the ba- 
bies home instead as 
tourists—a possible immi- 
gration offense. They also 
obtained their “home 
study,” required of adoptive 
parents in both the U.S. and 
Britain, from a private social 
worker. That may have 
passed muster in Arkansas, 
but it is unacceptable in 
Britain. In the wake of a tor- 
rent of public disgust, offi- 
cials in northern Wales ob- 
tained a court order and last 
week swooped down on the 
Kilshaw home, removing 
the twins to foster care, at 
least for now. The Kilshaws plan to contest 
that move at a hearing this week. 
Meanwhile, the twins are in their fourth 
home in six months. “Thank goodness they 
have each other, but you can be pretty cer- 
tain they haven't had any sense of calm con- 
tinuity in their lives,” says Gill Haworth, Di- 
rector of the Overseas Adoption Helpline in 
London. “It hasn’t got them off to the best 
start.” Their trauma isn’t over either. If the 
Kilshaws’ adoption is judged invalid, the 
children could be returned to their moth- 
er, who despite her fickle actions and pos- 
sible perjury may yet enjoy the law’s pref- 
erence for keeping kids with their birth 
parents. But what would she do with them 
next? —With reporting by Anthee Carassava/Wales, 
Wendy Cole/St. Louis and Dan Cray/ 
Los Angeles 
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he twins at the center of many enticing online 

the raging international advertisements for adoption for ill and for 

custody battle were facilitators. But before the good. It’s now easier 

quickly christened the Web, there were heart- for con artists to appear 
“Internet Babies”—as if they wrenching ads in phone books respectable with fancy sites, 
were actually birthed by that and .Andtherewas _ butit’s also easier to seven states maintain their 
great mother of modernity, the fraud too. “Abuse in adoption is match parents and —_ own sites with photos of 
Net. But as tempting as it is to not new, and it’s notcaused by —_ children worldwide. The Web is children needing homes. But 
blame technology forthe mess, __ the Internet,” says Gloria especially helpful in finding even with the Internet, there is 
itjust isn't so. Hochman of the National homes for disabled and older no magic stork. Parents still 

True, both parents found Center, based in kids, who are generally harder have to go through home visits 
the twins’ Philadelphia. “It’s caused by to place. In the past sixmonths, _ and extensive interviews. If 
“broker” on the Internet. And the fact that there are many 101 such kids were adopted sites promise otherwise, says 
they're not the first couples to more people who want healthy after being seen on the Hochman, click off. 
get ensnared by one of the babies than there are babies.” National Adoption Center's —By Amanda Ripley 
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: P SECOND FAMILY 
to friends, he privately accuses the Stanford with 
, same vast right-wing conspiracy Ashley on her 
3 that tried to destroy Bill and Hillary eae _, 
Clinton of orchestrating a campaign ead se poe 
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DIVIDING LINE 
Jack E. White 


The End of the Rainbow 


How can Jesse Jackson preach morality after fathering a love child? 


ET ASIDE FOR A MOMENT THE STRUTTING HYPOCRISY 

revealed by Jesse Jackson’s confession last week that in 

1998, at the very moment he was providing pastoral 

counseling to the White House’s resident adulterer, he 
was carrying on an extramarital affair of his own, with a sub- 
ordinate who later gave birth to his child. Focus instead on 
his stupidity: How could the nation’s premier civil rights 
leader have been so reckless? Of course, that’s the same 
question everybody was asking about Bill Clinton in 1998. 
But at least Clinton isn’t a minister. 

Judging from the way in which his fellow civil rights 
leaders are rallying to his defense, most African Americans 
will probably pardon Jackson for this sin, because we are an 
extremely forgiving people. Just ask Clinton, Marion Barry, 
Mike Tyson, O.]. Simpson and a host of other bad actors who 
have been welcomed back into the fold. But if we let Jackson 
back into a position of leadership after he completes his 
promised sabbatical from public life, we’re out of our minds. 

If there’s one thing this sor- 
did episode proves, it’s that 
Jackson believes black folks will 
tolerate almost any behavior 
from their leaders. But this time 
he’s gone too far. Impregnating 
Karin Stanford—a former 
political-science professor who at 
the time of the affair was head of 
the Washington office of Jackson’s 
Rainbow/PUSH Coalition—wasn’t 
a minor ethical lapse. It’s hard to 
think of any act more certain to 
knock Jackson, who was a 56-year- 
old father of five when the baby was 
conceived, off the moral high horse 
from which he has preached to 
inner-city youngsters about the 
threats posed by arps, drugs and un- 
wed pregnancy. It’s time to give him 
another gold Rolex, thank him for his 
service and send him out to pasture. 

As is usually the case when His 
Grandiloquence gets into trouble, 
Jackson has a scapegoat. According 


to discredit him because he led 
protests against the alleged voting-rights abuses in 
Florida. So far, he has offered no evidence that 
the charge is true. But from Jackson’s stand- 
point, the timing of last week’s bombshell— 
right after the holiday named for his 

























hero, Martin Luther King Jr.—could not have been worse. 

For the past few years, he has been stumbling from one 
pseudo crusade to another, likening every minor crisis—the 
expulsion of six roughnecks from a Decatur, IIl., high school; 
the supposed lynching of a Mississippi youth, which turned 
out to be a suicide—to the glorious civil rights battleground 
of Selma, Ala. Since last fall, he has been tussling with his for- 
mer protégé, Al Sharpton, who annoyed Jackson by launch- 
ing a boycott of Burger King, which has long been one of 
Jackson’s corporate allies. Not until last year’s presidential 
campaign, when Jackson worked his heart out to help pro- 
duce the huge black turnout that nearly put Al Gore in the 
White House, did he regain some of his old magic. 

The real surprise is that it took until now for the Nation- 
al Enquirer to break its story, given the rumors going around 
even before Ashley Stanford was born 20 months ago. Every- 
body who was anybody in black political circles had heard re- 
ports of a scene that could have come 
straight out of a Terry McMillan nov- 
el: it was said that Jackie, Jackson’s 
wife of 38 years, had barged into his 

office and upbraided Stanford for 
getting pregnant in order to “trap” 
her husband. Or that Jackson was 
sleeping at the home of his son, 
Chicago Congressman Jesse Jack- 
son Jr., because Jackie had kicked 
him out of the house. Several news 
organizations, including TIME, 
looked into the matter but de- 
clined to publish the story because 
Stanford denied that Jackson was 
the father. But Stanford also ob- 
tained a DNA test to establish his 
paternity, and Jackson quietly 
agreed to pay her $35,000 to re- 
locate to Los Angeles and $3,000 
in monthly support, according 

to Jackson’s spokesman. 
Where I come from, they 
call that hush money. But just 
after New Year’s Day, Stanford told me last week, 
a reporter from the Enquirer came to her L.A. 
home offering “up to a million” in exchange for 
her story. She says she declined. But as Stan- 
ford notes, there are plenty of disgruntled 
former Rainbow staff members around who 
“hate Jesse and want to destroy him” so much 
they didn’t need cash as an incentive to spill 
what they knew. It was Jackson, in his arro- 
gance, who provided them with the squalid tale 
that may bring him down. To appropriate one 
of Jackson’s slogans, his time has gone. a 
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By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


T IS, BY ALL ACCOUNTS, A HORRIFIC WAY 
to die. First come mood swings and 
numbness, then hallucinations, un- 
controlled body movements and final- 
ly a progressive dementia that de- 
stroys the mind as thoroughly as 
Alzheimer’s disease—except that this ill- 
ness can strike at any age. 

No wonder Europe is terrified 
of bovine spongiform enceph- 
alopathy (BSE), better known as 4 
mad-cow disease. The illness 
started attacking British cattle in the mid- 
1980s. Then it crossed the species barrier; 
a human version of BSE has killed more 
than 80 Britons since 1995. Then it leaped 
across the Irish Sea and the English Chan- 
nel, afflicting cows in 12 European nations. 
Last week Italy confirmed its first cases. 
Late last year, it hit Spain and Germany. 
Earlier this month, the German ministers 
of health and agriculture resigned in dis- 
grace when their assurances that German 
beef was safe proved false. A handful of hu- 
man deaths have been reported in France 
and Ireland—so far. 

And now the U.S. is beginning to panic 
as well. Last week a U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration advisory panel recommended 
that anyone who had lived in France, Por- 





Panic over mad cow has already 
infected Europe. Now it’s our turn 





© Can It Happen Here? 


disease, and other European nations were 
slow to adopt strict precautions, Americans 
have, by a combination of luck and early pre- 
ventive action, dodged this deadly bullet. 
The first bit of luck came in the 1950s, 
when the U.S. banned imports of British 
goats and sheep. Reason: a flock of British 
sheep had a degenerative brain disease 
called scrapie. Scrapie is harmless to hu- 
mans, it turns out, and generally harmless to 
cattle as well, even when infected sheep tis- 
sues are injected directly into a cow’s brain. 
But scientists believe some sheep carcasses, 
ground up to add to British cattle feed, car- 
ried an unusual form of the disease that did 
manage to infect cows. That vari- 
ant, renamed BSE, began to show 


1980 be prohibited from donating blood 
(rules adopted last year excluded anyone 
who had lived in Britain for six months be- 
tween 1980 and 1996). The American Red 
Cross, meanwhile, urged the FDA to apply 
the six-month rule to all of Western Eu- 
rope—which would cut the supply of donors 
5% or so—even though there’s no evidence 


HOW PRIONS MAY WORK 


Brain 
cell 





Prion converts 
normal protein into 


mal 9 NEw prion up in British herds in the 1980s, 

protein mm eventually afflicting _ nearly 
 — 200,000 animals. 

By 1995, the first cases ap- 

f peared in humans; the disease 


was re-christened yet again as a 
“new variant Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease” 
(vcyp) because it resembled an existing ill- 


Prions are proteins that occur ness whose cause is unknown. The new 

+ ergy Boe wean we eager | disease was probably caused by eating beef 
M 3 | containing brain or spinal tissue from mad 

change shape, they can affect other I 

proteins in brain cells, making cows, since human cases invariably turned 

spongelike holes in apes tissue up in countries with BsE problems. 

that lead to dementia and death 


But the U.S. imported fewer than 500 
cows from the British Isles in the 1980s, of 
which just 32 entered the food chain. By 
the end of the decade, the U.S. had prohib- 
ited the import of live cows and sheep from 
Britain, along with many animal products 


that the disease can be transmitted through 
blood in the first place. 

Is all of this really necessary? Probably 
not, say experts. For while the British were | 


tugal or Ireland for a total of 10 years since 


Bringing Light to a Stop 


Ibert Einstein showed nearly 
a century ago that light al 
ways travels at one speed 
but his 


670 million m.p.h. 
Special Theory of Relativity had an 
often overlooked qualifier: this 
blistering pace applies only ina 
vacuum. When it passes through 
air, Say, or glass or water, light 
goes a bit slower. 


Even Einstein would probably 
be taken aback, though, by experi- 
ments announced in Cambridge, 
Mass., last week: two teams of 
scientists have slowed light to a 
dead stop. The achievements, to 
be reported in this week's issue of 
Nature and next week's Physical 
Review Letters, could one day lead 
to a new generation of compact, 


| taken by surprise by the appearance ofa new | 


superfast computers that operate 
by light, not electricity 
Both groups, one at Harvard's 


physics department and the pri 
vate Rowland Institute for Science 
and the other at the Harvard- 
Smithsonian Center for Astro- 

phys took advantage of the fact 
that a beam of light can transform 
matter—a cloud of rubidium atoms 
in one case, supercooled sodium in 
the other—from ordinary opaque 
ness into temporary transparency. 


and rendered animal proteins. 


Having done that, they shone a 
second light on the clouds, and 
then turned the first one off. 


Result: the second beam was 
compressed more than 100 mil- 
lionfold in length and “stored” in 
the form of altered energy states 
and spin patterns in the atoms. 
When the triggering beam was 
turned back on, the light was re- 
constituted and sped on its way. 

Eventually, such optical 
sleights of hand could be used in 




















HOW MAD COW SPREADS 
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As a result, not one cow in America has 
so far been found to have BsE—and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has an aggres- 
sive plan to find, quarantine and destroy any 
if they appear. “Even if you do eat beef from 
an infected cow,” says Michael Scott, a mol- 
ecular biologist at the University of Califor- 
nia, San Francisco, who has studied the dis- 
ease in cattle and humans, “you have a very 
low risk of contracting vcyp.” 

No one is quite sure why. That's be- 
cause much about the disease remains a 
mystery. Scientists like Scott are convinced 
it’s carried not by a virus or a bacterium but 
by a rogue protein called a prion (see dia- 
gram). Unfortunately, prions can’t be de- 
tected in a blood or tissue test; only their 
brain-riddling effect is apparent, and then 
usually just on autopsy. They can’t be de- 
stroyed, moreover, by cooking or even by 
radiation. So if the BSE prion somehow did 
manage to enter the U.S. food supply, it 









animal to 
another 





might cause at least a few 
deaths before anyone could 
stop it. 

With the U.S. govern- 
ment’s stringent import regu- 
lations, the BSE prion is un- 
likely to come from Europe, even without 
the new blood-donation rules (which, giv- 
en supply shortages, many experts suspect 
will end up costing more lives than they 
could possibly save). Direct transmission 
from one person to another is considered 
highly unlikely. 

But if BsE did first arise from a sheep 
disease gone spontaneously wild, some- 
thing similar could happen here—and not 
just with sheep. U.S. officials have found 
that elk in Western states suffer from a 
prion disorder called chronic wasting dis- 
ease that causes severe weight loss and 
listlessness. When contaminated tissue 
was injected into the brains of cows, they 


CONTROL 


Cow with BSE 


central nervous system, these 
tissues may have contaminated 
other parts during slaughtering 
and thus entered the human 
food supply 





Tainted meat 


too developed 
the disease (al- 
though 
that merely 
ate elk meat 
did not). Last 
week advisers to the FDA took up the ques- 
tion of whether deer, closely related to 
elk, might pose a danger to venison eaters. 
“We have to be vigilant,” says Linda Det- 
wiler, coordinator of BSE surveillance for 
the usDA. 

Meanwhile, new research suggests that 
to get vcJD, you may need to be genetically 
susceptible to the disease prion. This might 
mean that a genetic test could eventually 
identify those few individuals likely to devel- 
op the disease. If so, these folks would prob- 
ably do well to become vegetarians. And the 
rest of us who are resistant might finally be 
able to stop worrying. —Reported by James L. 
Graft/Brussels and Alice Park/New York 


cows 





jitches and memory-storage 
2vices at the heart of so-called 
uantum computers, which use 


ibatomic effects for processing 
formation. Such applications 
re a decade away at least; for 


Physicists 
first altered 
an opaque 
clump of 
sodium or 


The control 
beam turns 
back on; the signal 
beam resumes its 

original journey 


The signal 

beam enters 
the clump of atoms 
and is compressed 
in length by a factor 
of millions 


Ww, physicists are happy to 
robe the strange interplay of 
tht and matter. “It's great fun,” 
ays Lene Hau, leader of the 
arvard-Rowland team. “And 
's great science." 
By Michael D. Lemonick 


beam switches 
off; the signal beam 
is converted to a 
pattern imprinted 
on the atoms 


rubidium 
atoms with a 
control beam 
to make them 
transparent 


aes by Lon Tweeten 





Grab your Chianti. 
Anthony Hopkins returns 
as Hannibal Lecter in the 
long-awaited sequel to 

The Silence of the Lambs 


By JESS CAGLE 


HE YEAR WAS 1967, AND 

Peter O'Toole was preparing to 

co-star with Katharine Hepburn 

in The Lion in Winter. One night 

in London, after a production of 

Chekhov's Three Sisters, O'Toole 

knocked on the dressing-room 

door of the young actor playing 

the brother, “O'Toole was standing there, two 
sheets to the wind, as they say,” recalls the ac- 
tor. “He said, ‘Would you like to be ina film?” 
Ever since he was a boy poring over is- 
sues of Look magazine with ads for shiny 
Buicks and Chryslers, ever since American 
G.Ls camped out in his childhood home in 
South Wales, providing 
chewing gum during the 
austere war years, the ac- 
tor had dreamed of the 
U.S. The movies, he now 
knew, would be his ticket 
there; as an adult, as an 
actor, he had been influ- 
enced less by the titans of 
the British theater than 
by the naturalistic style 
of Marlon Brando and 
James Dean. Did he 
want to be in a film? Yes. 
Never mind that 
when Anthony Hopkins 
went to audition for 
O'Toole the next day, the 
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BACK IN BUSINESS: The doctor is 
meaner—and louder—than before. 
Will audiences still eat him up? 


now sober actor didn’t have a clue why he 
was there. Hopkins got the part, though, 
and since his debut as the petulant young 
Richard the Lion-Hearted in The Lion in 
Winter, he has turned out nearly 100 finely 
tuned performances for screens both big 
and small, including the egotistical artist of 
Surviving Picasso; the tragically flawed 
Commander in Chief of Nixon; the with- 
drawn butler in The Remains of the Day 
But there is only one role with which 
Hopkins, now 63, has haunted us: Hannibal 
the Cannibal—the very, very bad doctor with 
a taste for Chianti, fava beans and internal 
in 1991's The Silence of the 
Lambs. The critically acclaimed thriller not 


human organs 


only salvaged Hopkins’ lagging movie ca- 
reer, it also catapulted him from character 
_ actor to bona fide movie 
: star. The movie won five 
Oscars—including Best 
Actor (Hopkins), Best Ac- 
tress (Jodie Foster) and 
Best Picture—and took a 
huge bite out of the box 
office. A decade later, the 
slickly subdued, eerily 
serene Dr. Hannibal 
Lecter still inhabits our 
nightmares because Hop- 
kins knows that as an ac- 
tor, “the quieter you are, 
the more terrifying it is.” 
Time passes. Things 
change. The doctor is 
back, meaner—and loud- 










































Photograph for TIME 
by Michael Lewis 


er—than ever. Next month the sequel to The 
4 Silence of the Lambs will arrive in theaters 
on a torrent of hype and with great expecta- 
{ tions. While Hopkins had only a few indeli- 
' ble scenes in Silence, in Hannibal he is front 
and center in the title role. The image of the 
red-eyed devil glowers on billboards all over 
the world. And the box-office well-being of 
the $80 million sequel depends almost en- 
tirely on audiences’ fascination with Hop- 
kins’ character. The movie itself? You will 
love it or hate it, and you will never eat off 


someone else’s plate again. 

The man at the center of all this hoopla 
seems not to give a hoot about its reception 
Or at least he is trying to appear not to. Hop 
kins can be a volatile guy, but he usually 


keeps his temper under control. “It’s a bit of 
a gamble doing a sequel,” he says, making 


the understatement one morning as he sits 
at the kitchen table in his Pacific Palisades, 
Calif., home with eclectic art on the walls 
and a sprawling view of the ocean. “I don’t 
want to think about it. I learn my lines, show 

up, make sure the check’s in the mail.” 
This check was for around $10 million 
With two wary studios (Universal and 
MGM) sharing the cost of the rocky pro 
duction, everyone else involved with Han 
nibal has been rather tense for quite some 
time. As soon as Silence became a hit, leg- 
endary producer Dino De Laurentiis, 81, 
began his vigil for novelist Thomas Harris’ 
v next Hannibal Lecter book. De Laurentiis 
¥ had “first negotiation, last refusal” rights 
for any movie containing the Lecter char- 
¥ acter, as he had produced Manhunter, the 
1986 adaptation of Harris’ Red Dragon, in 
' which Lecter made his first screen appear- 
» ance in the form of actor Brian Cox. Man- 
hunter didn’t perform at the box office, so 
De Laurentiis later passed on Silence 
Should you get invited to the De Laurenti- 

ises’ for dinner, don’t bring that up. 

Harris finally turned in Hannibal in 
1999. De Laurentiis quickly bought the 
book for $10 million. “Worth every penny!” 
says De Laurentiis, whose English is ob- 
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scured by his ornate Italian accent. After 
six decades in the movie industry (his cred- 
its include La Strada, Barbarella and the 
1990 remake of The Desperate Hours, in 
which Hopkins co-starred), De Laurentiis 
is, like Hannibal, unstoppable. Asked what 
would have happened if his old friend 
Hopkins had turned down the sequel, he 
answers quickly, “We open with Hannibal 
in plastic surgery!” 

One’s affinity for the novel (and the 
movie) depends on one’s taste for violent, 





rather sophisticated camp. Lecter is now 
on the loose in Florence, Italy. Back in the 
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THE HEROINE 
Julianne Moore says she 
watched The Silence of the 
Lambs before filming the sequel 
“and was reminded of how 
tremendous Jodie Foster really 
was.” Both actresses give 
Clarice steely resolve, though 
Moore's interplay with Hannibal 
is more sexually charged. 





States, there’s a crazy, deformed, jillionaire 
pedophile named Mason Verger (Gary 
Oldman), who years earlier peeled off his 
own face while under the spell of Lecter. 
Verger plans to capture Lecter and feed 
him to a herd of vicious swine. Verger will 
use Clarice Starling, the FBI agent who has 
a mysterious bond with the fugitive, 
as bait. Lecter is up to his usual tricks: 
shopping, disemboweling, forcing a 
victim to eat his own brains, that kind 
of thing. Finally, in the novel Clarice 
apparently becomes a cannibal her- 
self. Don’t worry: we haven’t given 
away the ending of the film; screen- 
writers David Mamet (State and 
Main) and Steven Zaillian 
(Schindler’s List) have changed it, but 
it’s still really gross. 

Critics bruised the novel pretty 
badly, but Hopkins gota kick out of it: 
“| thought it was way over the top but 
interesting.” Foster wasn’t so taken 
Early on, De Laurentiis refused to 
pay her $20 million asking price, 
then after she read the screenplay, 
she opted out, saying she preferred to di- 
rect a movie of her own. “She need the pic- 
ture more than we need her,” scoffs the 
producer. “I believe she’s wrong for this 
movie. We have a different story, mature 
woman with sex appeal, and I don’t think 
it’s right for Jodie Foster.” 

The book also failed to seduce Jonathan 
Demme and Ted Tally, the Oscar-winning 
director and writer of Silence. Director 
Ridley Scott, however, read Harris’ manu- 
script while shooting Gladiator in Malta 
and signed on right away. “I saw in the ma- 


NOW 


THE OTHER VILLAIN 
The wife of Gary Oldman’s 
manager told him to take the part 
of vengeful Mason Verger. “He has 
no face; he’s a pedophile. She 
immediately thought of me,” jokes 
Oldman, whose character, like 
Buffalo Bill, the serial killer played 
by Ted Levine in Silence, shows 
that there are degrees of evil. 





terial humor and romanticism,” says Scott. 

“| think the first team missed that.” Zaillian 

says he took on the writing challenge “be- 
cause it sounded like fun.” 

While the filmmakers scrambled for a 

new Clarice (Angelina Jolie? Too young. 

| Hilary Swank? Ditto), Hopkins stayed out 





AFRIEND FOR DINNER: Lecter is host to Clarice, now 
played by Moore, who took the role when Foster passed 


of the fray. Since giving up alcohol 25 
years ago (“I sobered up, cleaned up my 
act; fortunately I survived”), he keeps to 
himself, avoiding unnecessary drama. 
“I’m much better off on my own,” he says. 
He lives alone in the Palisades house 
while his wife of three decades, Jenni, re- 
sides in Britain. The commitment to soli- 
tude extends to his work life as well. Hop- 
kins steered clear of Hannibal's 
Byzantine studio politics. Before Univer- 
sal, De Laurentiis’ professional home, and 
MGM, which owns Silence, joined forces, 


JULIANNE 
MOORE 


THE PLOT 










Silence is streamlined: Clarice 
employs the crafty Lecter to help 
her catch another killer, Hannibal 
is far more trippy; Verger is 
hatching a gory plan. Clarice’s 
boss (Ray Liotta) is harassing her. 
Everyone is looking for Lecter. 
Meanwhile the doctor, of course, 
is playing mind games. 


a nasty lawsuit had been simmering over 
the rights to the Clarice character. 

“Tt’s not worth getting involved with all 
that stuff,” says Hopkins. Still, he “thought it 
was excellent” when his colleague from Sur- 
viving Picasso, Julianne Moore, 40, signed 
on. Despite the shadow of Foster, Moore 
_ (Oscar nominated for her work in Boo- 
$ gie Nights and The End of the Affair) 
took the part because “I was impressed 
with Ridley’s take on the character.” 
Indeed, Clarice has been rethought in 
the adaptation. “We had to make her 
more of an active detective,” says De 
Laurentiis’ wife and producing part- 
ner, Martha. As for Hannibal, Hopkins 
decided that the years of freedom had 
loosened the old boy up a bit. He now 
punctuates Hannibal's low-slung, 
threatening sentences with “okey- 
dokey” and “goody goody.” 

“Did you like those?” asks Hop- 
kins. “I added those.” The star is 
pleased with himself. When he first 
visited Hollywood in 1973, he stood 
in Humphrey Bogart’s footprints in 
the concrete on Hollywood Boulevard and 
dreamed. Not long ago, he added his own 
footprints among those of the legends. Last 
year he finally consummated his relation- 
ship with America by becoming a U.S. citi- 
zen. “I have to smile, because I’m so fortu- § 
nate,” he says. “I don’t know how I got ¢ 


here. I haven't a clue.” Here’s a clue to « 


where he is going: De Laurentiis now plans 
to make an all-new movie version of Har- 
ris’ Red Dragon. Hopkins is waiting to see 
the script, but he is willing. 


Goody goody. a: 


Lecter still looks the same, but other faces and places, onscreen and off, have changed 






THE DIRECTOR 


an amusing piece of material!’” 


Hannibal with the same over-the- 


also directed Philadelphia, took a 


“My reaction was, ‘Goddam, this is 
says Ridley Scott, who has invested 


top showmanship Scott brought to 
Gladiator. Jonathan Demme, who 


cerebral approach to Silence. Not 
that Hannibal doesn't have brains. 
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Arrested for murder a year ago, Ray Lewis leads the surprising Ravens to Tampa 
By ROBERT SULLIVAN 





YEAR AGO IN THE BUCKHEAD SECTION 
of Atlanta, in the early hours of 
Monday, a long-running post-Super 
Bowl party was breaking up at the 
posh Cobalt Lounge. A scuffle between two 
groups turned into a fight; a Champagne 
bottle was broken over someone's head; 
two men fell. Jacinth Baker, 21, and 
Richard Lollar, 24, had been knifed and 
were dying. A big man who had tried to 
break up the fight 
jumped into a limo, 
which wheeled 


ie 




















away as shots rang out. The man’s name was 
Ray Lewis, and he was heading into a year 
that would see him reach the depths— 
shackled, in solitary, roused in the dead of 
night to make sure he hadn't killed himself— 
and then climb to the heights. On Sunday, 
Lewis, 25, star linebacker for the Baltimore 
Ravens, will play in the game he watched a 
year ago, and the only trouble he'll cause 
will be between the sidelines. 

He was at the time of the crime a multi- 
millionaire who had grown up poor in the 
roughest of Florida Panhandle neighbor- 
hoods. He had, earlier in the evening, been 
strutting in a white mink, having been 
chauffeured from the game to the club in 
that stretch Lincoln Navigator limo. His 
company included Joseph Sweeting, who 
had befriended Lewis when he was a col- 


Ray - 
Lewis nt 


After his trial, led the 
Ravens to a 12-4 mark, 
with 184 tackles, three 
sacks, three fumble 
recoveries and two 
interceptions; he won 
defensive player of the 
year honors 


Reginald Oakley, a newer friend, from Bal- 
timore, Md., the one who took the Cham- 
pagne bottle on the head. “They were guys 
who would come over to Ray’s during the 
season, and they'd ride together in the limo 
to a game,” says Donald Samuel, an attor- 
ney who represented Lewis after the ath- 
lete, along with Sweeting and Oakley, had 
been indicted for double murder. “Ray had 
some wrong friends.” Several were among 
the 10 who piled into the Lincoln when it 
became an escape car. 

When police picked up Lewis at a 
friend’s house outside Atlanta, he was unco- 


| operative. “He lied about everything,” says 
| Samuel. Lewis says there was no reason, at 


that juncture in his life, for him to trust cops 
more than his friends. He had been cited four 
previous times for participating in brawls, 
batteries or assaults and had never been 
tried. This time he was cuffed, booked and 
put in jail for two weeks. He likens the days 
to “hell.” He didn’t call his five-year-old son 





lege star with the Miami Hurricanes; and | 





Ray-Ray, because he did not want to have to 
explain what the boy had seen on television: 
his dad in leg irons, being led from court. 

Lewis’ legal team knew from the get-go 
that things were not as they might have 
seemed in the hazy dawn of that awful 
Monday. “It was a weak prosecution,” says 
Samuel. “I’m not blaming the police. A guy 
departs the scene and then doesn’t cooper- 
ate—it looks bad. But witness after witness 
said Ray did nothing, and the prosecution 
wouldn't let it go.” 

Throughout the ordeal, Lewis’ focus on 
football became more intense. “He would 
squeeze tennis balls in his hands, crush 
them to strengthen his arms,” remembers 
Samuel. “The entire trial, day after day, his 
hands were under the table exercising. 
He'd leave court and go work out.” 

Lewis had not killed the men, and final- 

» lythe prosecution had to buck- 
le. In June, in exchange for his 
testimony against Oakley and 
Sweeting (who were sub- 
sequently acquitted), Lewis 
pleaded guilty to obstruction 
of justice. 

Though the NFL fined 
him $250,000—a fine that in- 
furiates him and that he is ap- 
pealing—he agreed in the pre- 
season to tell NFL rookies 

about his ordeal. He says he will be evan- 
gelical in trying to keep others out of trouble 
and that he knows what he’s talking about— 
wrong attitudes, wrong friends, wrong 
places at the wrong times. Says Samuel: 
“When you've signed a contract for $26 mil- 
lion for four years, you don’t suddenly start 
hanging out with Ted Turner. You hang with 
who you know. Then others come along.” 

But that was Lewis’ past. His present 
and future, once he was sprung, were the 
Ravens. Having done his good deed in 
counseling, he went back to work. With a 
vengeance. He says he worked harder than 
ever to prove he was the best, because if he 
were anything less, people would say the 
ordeal had weakened him. What he told his 
mother on the courthouse steps after being 
freed—“You have a changed man”—would 
extend to all aspects of his life. 

And on Sunday, Ray-Ray will be 
watching. He'll be rooting for a man who 
was, a year ago, in chains. ct) 
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By RICHARD CORLISS 





UST ONE REASON TO ADORE JENNIFER 
Lopez is that she'll try anything—and 
she usually makes it look good. In 
movies, for instance, she has played a 
dead Tex-Mex singer (Selena), been hugged 
by a big snake (Anaconda), come at Sean 
Penn like a famished scorpion (U-Turn), 
swapped repartee with George Clooney in 
a locked car trunk (Out of Sight) and gone 
into a trance to nab a serial killer (The Cell). 
Sure, this is only acting—star acting, of an 
intensity and sultriness that stirs memories of 
such golden-age Hollywood names as Rita 
and Ava—but Lopez projects a cheery fear- 
lessness in other venues too. Is she expect- 
ed to plug her new picture and CD? Then 
she'll go on all the talk shows, even if it means 
g being asked to discuss her 
¢ boyfriend Sean (“Puff 
: Daddy”) Combs’ immi- 
nent trial, during which, 
according to news re- 
ports, a witness may fin- 
ger her as an accomplice. 
SWEET MOVES: In The 
Wedding Planner, she 
goes for McConaughey 
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(Yes, she told Matt Lauer last week, she’d be 


| willing to testify.) Maybe Lopez believes in 





honoring TV commitments, or maybe she 
simply has unsquashable cojones, but there’s 
no doubt she’s got It. She is what the old 
movie moguls would have called a game gal. 

So bless her for trying something real- 
ly daring: a sweet romantic comedy. Lo- 
pez’s role in The Wedding Planner is as far 
from her typical persona as Doris Day is 
from Gladys Knight. This time she’s Mary 


sARD AS Ff 
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Fiore, a superefficient bridal manager who, 
minutes before the ceremony, can locate 
and subdue an absent father of the bride 
(“the Fos is MIA”) but can’t find a man for 
herself. Enter prince charming: Dr. Steve 
(Matthew McConaughey), who's hand- 
some, funny and loves kids; he runs a local 
children’s hospital. This being San Francis- 
co, Steve must be gay, right? No, he’s en- 
gaged—to a rich woman (Bridgette Wilson- 
Sampras) whose wedding Mary is planning. 

We imagine that, as writers Pamela 
Falk and Michael Ellis pitched their script, 
they kept punctuating the plot twists with 
“Get this!” But sharper filmmakers than 
Falk, Ellis and director Adam Shankman got 
this fluffy genre down perfect about 60 to 70 
years ago. Nearly everything in this movie 
(the mistaken identity, the Italian-buffoon 
beau, the romancing and dancing, the heavy 
piano underscoring as the lovers zero in for 
a moonlit kiss) was done better by Fred 
and Ginger, Cary and Kate. The only inno- 
vation here is a scene in which Mary uses a 
Q-Tip to remove a statue’s limestone penis 
that somehow got glued to Steve’s hand. 


| Onward and upward with the arts! 


This is Lopez's whitest movie yet— 
white gowns, white-tie, white-collar, white 
bread. And darned if she can’t play perkily 
yuppyish. Her Mary is smart, nice and sexy; 
if boys dreamed of future brides and not of 
instant hookers, she would star in a million 
fervid fantasies. The film is unlikely to win 
critical raves, but we'll give Lopez a pass on 
this one. The game gal can’t win every game. 

Besides, there may be a better show 
coming soon to a courthouse near you. “If 
you ever had a desire to serve on a jury,” New 
York State Supreme Court Justice Charles 
Solomon told prospective jurors at the Puff 
Daddy trial last week, “I can assure you, 
professionally and personally, this will be a 
good one.” Now that’s a money quote. 


SIDE GIG 


Sheer Will and Sheer Clothing 


n the video for her new single Love Don’t 
Cost a Thing, Jennifer Lopez strips off her 
jewelry, strides into the water off a beach 
and proceeds to divest herself of her blouse 
(her back turned coyly to the camera), all to 
dramatize her disdain for the trappings of 
wealth. It's a critique of materialism that 
wouldn't have half as much impact if it were, 
say, Friedrich Engels half-naked in the surf. 

As an actress, Lopez has an assertive 
allure, and she brings that quality to her videos 
and to her new CD, J.Lo. Yeah, sure, Love Don't 
Cost a Thing’s theme is borrowed from 
Madonna (circa her Material Girl phase), and, 
yes, Lopez is dating Sean (“Puff Daddy”) Combs, 
@ rap mogul who can afford to repurchase all 


the clothes she strips off (or replace them with 
items from his clothing line). But on J.Lo, even 
more than on her 1999 debut, On the Six, she 
throws herself into her role as a singer. Her 
recipe on such numbers as I'm Real and Ain't It 
Funny is simple: throw in meaty, hip-hoppy 
beats; add poppy melodies; season to taste 
with Latin spices; cook at high sexual heat. 
Lopez’s songs portray her as an optimist 
(someone who wouldn't, one might surmise, 
let a boyfriend's legal troubles drag her down). 
She's only a fair vocalist, but, hey, it isn't 
as if Britney is Aretha. With sheer will, sheer 
clothing and perhaps some method 
acting, Lopez has made herself a true pop 
star. —By Christopher John Farley 









ettable 
Vision of the 
shattering effects 
of death in 
Don DeLillo’s 
haunting novella 
The Body Artist 


MAN AND A WOMAN SHARE BREAKFAST 
in a house apparently near a sea- 
coast. Their elliptical, groggy conver- 
sation rises and falls amid the accou- 
trements of a morning meal: toast, 
blueberries, coffee. A radio is playing; 
birds gather at a feeder outside the kitchen 
window. The man smokes a cigarette and 
then asks where the car keys are, since he 
plans to drive into town later that day. 

This quiet, quotidian scene occupies 
roughly the first one-fifth of Don DeLillo’s 
The Body Artist (Scribner; 128 pages; $22) 
and is followed abruptly by an obituary: 
Rey Robles, 64, a Spanish-born film direc- 
tor prominent for a time in the late 1970s, 
has shot and killed himself in the Manhat- 
tan apartment of his first wife. After a brief 
account of Robles’ life and career and a ref- 
erence to his later problems with alco- 
holism and depression, the article con- 
cludes, “He is survived by his third wife, 
Lauren Hartke, the body artist.” 

So the time that DeLillo devotes to 
that opening breakfast can be retrospec- 
tively explained: these were the last 
moments that a wife, Lauren, shared with 
her husband. But little of what follows 
seems amenable to rational analy- 
sis. DeLillo is renowned for the 
haunting difficulties and complex- 
ities of his fiction, but the enigmas , = 
of The Body Artist suggest a new |} 
order of imponderables. 

The widow goes on living in | 
the house she rented with her late. . 
husband. She tries to keep hers 
mind empty and exercise her body) 
for future stage performances. She 





DELILLO: 
Offering some 
imponderables 


knows she is waiting for something, and 
then she finds it: a childlike man sitting in 
an upstairs bedroom. 

Lauren immediately understands this 


person as real, not a figment of her grief. | : 


Her guest’s stunted appearance reminds 
her of her onetime high school science 


teacher, and so she names him Mr. Tuttle, | 
And her initial curiosity about his random 


utterances surges when she realizes that 
Mr. Tuttle sometimes uses, in a close ap- 
proximation of her voice, words she had 
spoken to Rey and then, in his inflections, 
Rey’s words back to her, including ex- 
changes from their last breakfast together. 
An easy way to account for this phe- 
nomenon is quickly rejected: “She told 
herself she was not an unstrung woman 
who encounters a person responsive to 
psychic forces, able to put her in touch with 
her late husband. This was something 
else.” But what? That is the question most 
contemporary authors would next address. 
Not DeLillo. His refusal to explain away 
Mr. Tuttle’s presence in what otherwise 
looks like a realistic narrative makes The 
Body Artist an unsettling but thoroughly 
fascinating read. If Lauren really is, de- 
spite her belief to the contrary, 
unstrung, or if her experiences 

with Mr. Tuttle actually stem from 
some perfectly comprehensible 
workings of the grief mechanism, 

DeLillo isn’t saying. There is no 
moral to The Body Artist, no wrap- 
up of lessons learned, only an 
unforgettable vision of the shat- 
tering effects unexpected death 
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wreaks on the living. —By Paul Gray | 


Ode to Code 


How hackers saved your 


| e-mail from the Feds 


NE DAY IN 1975, WHITFIELD DIFFIE 

greeted his wife at the door with the | 

words “I think I’ve made a great dis- 

covery.” Diffie, a brilliant, eccentric 
and somewhat paranoid M.1.T. graduate, 
had spent the past few years wandering 
around the country in a beat-up Datsun 
510 thinking about cryptography, the study 
of codes and ciphers. His discovery was a 
revolutionary technique called public key 
encryption that would rescue personal pri- 
vacy in the Internet era by allowing data to 
be encoded quickly and easily. Steven 
Levy’s meticulous Crypto: How the Code 
Rebels Beat the Government—Saving Pri- 
vacy in the Digital Age (Viking; 356 pages; 
$25.95) is the story of how he did it. 

In the ’70s virtually all 
information relating to 
cryptography was under 
the control of the Nation- 
al Security Agency. With 
the rise of the PC and then 
the Internet, libertarian- 
leaning computer hackers 
realized how easily the 
government could eaves- 
drop on their data and how important it was 
to get cryptography away from the Man and 
into the hands of the People. Diffie’s break- 
through did just that. Throughout the ’80s 
and ’90s a ragtag group of like-minded 
crypto fiends built on his work and distrib- 
uted it over the Internet, end-running the 
agency and ensuring that everyday citizens 
could keep their e-mail to themselves. 

It’s a great David-and-Goliath story— 
humble hackers hoodwink sinister spooks : 
—but the complexity of the subject matter 
makes Crypto a slow read: encryption algo- 
rithms, export regulations and copyright 
wrangles, all of it crawling with abbrevi- 
ations (when PKP takes on the NsA over RSA 
vs. the psa, don’t say we didn’t 
warn you). Levy, the chief 
technology writer for News- 
week, has also chosen a diffi- 
cult hero in Whit Diffie. For 
all his brilliance, the shy, 
secretive math geek 
remains a cipher, 

—By Lev Grossman 


LEVY: Chronicling 
a new David-and- 
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Digital Radio A 
by Rodelvox™ only $69°* — 
*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


Stere 





Ts is absolutely nothing like it. 
This outstanding personal receiver 
fits in your shirtpocket or fits incon- 
spicuously on your desk or night table. 
It’s packed with features that give you 
Sra reception over the entire AM and 
FM bands and the audio portions of all 
VHF TV channels—2 to 13. Here are 
some of the other great features of this 
breakthrough personal digital radio: 

@ PL thesized Tuning 

® Built-in S T 

State-of-the-Art Design 

® Automatic Scanni 

® Headphones Incl 

@ Last-Tuned Station Retained 

@ Keylock Function 

@ External AC/DC Power Jack 

@ 25 Memory Presets: 10 AM, 10 FM, 5 TV 

@ Low-Battery Indicator 

@ Batteries Included 

Weare the exclusive importers of Radelvox”* 
audio equipment and are therefore able to 
bring you this advanced receiver at the 
almost unbelievable price of just $69.95. But 
we have an even better deal: Buy two for 
$139.90 and we'll send you a third one, with 
our compliments—absolutely FREE! Get 
“shi ket” AM/FM ion as you 
never had before. Catch the audio portion of 
your favorite TV show, wherever you are: 
watch the late TV show without disturbing 
your partner, listen to the commentator 
when you watch the ball game or any 
sporting event—and much more. Yes, get a 
new world of listening pleasure with your 
Rodelvox™ MR-31 AMI/FMITV Stereo 


Personal Digital Radio. Order it today! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER TOLL FREE 

(800) 797-7367 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

OR FAX YOUR ORDER TO: (415) 643-2818. 
You may onder by toll-free phone, by mail, or by fax and pay 
by check or Visa/MasterCard. Please give order number 
#1074F707. Add S495 standard shipping/ insurance charge 
(phas sales tax for CA delivery), You have 30-day refund and 
one-year warranty. We do not refund postage. 
For customer service please call (415) 
643-2810. For wholesale orders, call 
Chris Simpson at that same number. 


hav rhills’ 
2360 Third St., San Francisco, CA 94107 


Onder bry toll-free phone: (800) 797-7367 
or (fastest!) by fax: (415) 643-2818 
Visit our website at wunwhaverhills.com 










SERGIO STRIZZ/—MIRAMAX FILMS. 


CINEMA 


MALENA Directed by Giuseppe Tornatore In 
the title role, Monica Bellucci is gorgeous 
and enigmatic in a way that invites male 
fantasies. Renato (Giuseppe Sulfaro) is a 
horny little boy with plenty of time to stalk 
but never engage her. When her soldier 
husband is presumed dead (the time is 
World War II, the place a provincial Sicil- 
ian town) Malena’s reputation is danger- 
ously sullied by gossip as she begins “dat- 
ing” German soldiers. The lad remains 
faithful to his quest, and things finally work 
out all right—except for audiences, who 
will find this thin movie bereft of the more 
richly textured sentiments of Tornatore’s 
Cinema Paradiso. —By Richard Schickel 


SUZHOU RIVER Directed by Lou Ye “If | leave 
you someday,” a slim beguiler (Zhou Xun) 
asks her beau, “would you look for me for- 
ever?” This being a film noir, Shanghai- 
style, she has to drown in the dirty Suzhou 
River, then re-emerge as someone else. She 
could be Kim Novak in Vertigo, hijacked 





into a James M. Cain plot and photographed 
in the grainy, high-contrast glamour of a 
Wong Kar-wai romance. Lou Ye lays out a 
ravishing wasteland of femmes fatales and 
lovelorn tough guys—all in 79 minutes. So 
it’s in Mandarin? After Crouching Tiger 
that’s no longer an excuse for missing a ter- 
rific movie. Whatever city this one is show- 
ing in... move there. —By Richard Corliss 


BOOKS 


A DAY LATE AND A DOLLAR SHORT By Terry 
McMillan The Waiting to Exhale author 
takes a multiperspective view of dysfunc- 
tional families with each member of the 
Price clan giving his or her own version 
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| of how screwed up they 
all are. The telling is led 
| by Viola, the know-it-all 
| matriarch and glue who 
holds her estranged hus- 
band Cecil and four far- 
flung children togethery 
Their heavy load—incest, | 
substance abuse, pov- 

erty, infidelity, death— 

makes this a soap opera, 

but it is leavened with a big dollop of 
sass, —By Desa Philadelphia 


SUITE FANTASTIQUE The Wexner Center, 
Columbus, Ohio The center has composed a 
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symphony of lively design exhibitions. The 
series’ overture contains film titles from 
Imaginary Forces, the design group that cre- 
ated the opening credits for the film Seven. 
Variations on architectural drawings by 
masters like Rem Koolhaas are also on view. 
And scattered throughout the galleries and 
acting as a unifying intermezzo is the 
sculptural furniture of Scott Burton. The 
finale is The Predator by architect Greg Lynn 
and painter Fabian Marcaccio, a massive in- 
stallation inspired by the Arnold Schwarzen- 
egger movie, part alien organism and part 
architectural set. —By Daniel S. Levy 


RADIO 


PRISON DIARIES NPR, Tuesdays on All 
Things Considered NPR gave tape recorders 
to inmates and corrections officers to log 
six months in North Carolina and Rhode 
Island prisons. The resulting weekly seg- 
ments and a one-hour special (on Jan. 30) 
are subtle but powerful. The most grip- 
ping accounts are those of the corrections 
officers. Do you pull close a crying juve- 
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om OR TAKES 
nile or, in fear for your own safety, keep 
him 3 ft. back, according to regulation? 
Another officer deals with a more devas- 
tating dilemma: learning that the newest 
inmate is her son. Bitter moments, sweet- 
ly told. —By Tamala M. Edwards 


MusSsIC 


LIVE The Paul Desmond Quartet The com- 
poser of Take Five claimed he wanted 
his alto saxophone to 
sound like a dry mar- 
tini. Desmond’s wish 
came true on this 
1975 cool-jazz mas- 
terpiece, finally avail- 
able on CD after two 
decades in limbo. 
Backed up by Canadian super- 
guitarist Ed Bickert, Desmond, who died 
in 1977, spins out long, pungent melodic 
lines that float through the air with lumi- 
nous grace. Best of all is a slyly witty ver- 
sion of Things Ain’t What They Used to 
Be that would have made Duke Ellington 
grin. —By Terry Teachout 





TELEVISION 


100 CENTRE STREET A&E, Mondays, 9 
p.m. E.T. Turns out Network was just a 
joke. Sidney Lumet, the director of that 
scathing satire of TV, has adapted his 
social-issues subject matter into a talky, 
intriguing, if spotty, series about New York 
City courts. The dialogue can be as heavy- 
handed as, well, a Sidney Lumet picture. 
But Alan Arkin is powerful yet subtle as a 
liberal judge under attack for setting free a 
petty crook who then kills a cop. Worth 
putting on your docket for a probationary 
period. —By James Poniewozik 
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FOR THE BEST 
DIGITAL DOCUMENT 
HANDLING SOLUTIONS 
HERE ARE TWO 
NUMBERS TO CALL. 

















(Think of it this way, we saved you a call.) 


At Savin we believe we offer some of the best document handling solutions around. 

After all, like you-know-who, we too have the forward-thinking, award-winning technology 
essential to boosting productivity in today’s digital offices. With fast, versatile, connectable 
digital imaging systems that allow you (or your workgroup) to print, sort, duplex and staple - 
right from your desktop. And full-color imaging systems that turn electronic documents into 
brilliant hard copy. 

But advanced digital technology is just the beginning. Because at Savin we’re dedicating 

ourselves to becoming the fastest, most responsive, most easy to work with name 
—_ in the business. With smart, energetic Savin professionals willing to do whatever 
=> it takes to give you the satisfaction and service you deserve. 
ieee To find out more about the company with 


y the technology and attitude that will win you 
= over, call us at 1-800-234-1900 or contact us 
>= online at www.savin.com. And that other number? ® 
~ a / Sorry, you'll have to look it up. WE'VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES TO WIN YOU OVER™ 


SAVIN CORPORATION, 333 LUDLOW ST. STAMFORD, CT 06904 
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IAN K. SMITH, M.D. 


No Fall Insurance 


Thousands will fall and break a hip as Ronald 
Reagan did. Here's what you can do to prevent it 


WHEN FORMER PRESIDENT RONALD REAGAN FELL 
and broke his hip two weeks ago, he joined a group 
of more than 350,000 elderly Americans who frac- 
ture their hips each year. At 89 and suffering from 
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advanced Alzheimer’s disease, Reagan is in one of the highest-risk groups 
for this type of accident. The incidence of hip fractures not only increas- 
es after age 50 but doubles every five to six years as the risk of falling in- 
creases. Slipping and tumbling are not the only causes of hip fractures; 


weakened bones sometimes break spon- 
taneously. But falling is the major cause, 
representing 90% of all hip fractures. 

These injuries are not to be taken light- 
ly. According to the Amer- 
ican Academy of Orthope- 
dic Surgeons, only 25% of 
those who suffer hip frac- 
tures ever fully recover; as 
many as 20% will die with- 
in 12 months. Even when 
patients do recover, nearly 
half will need a cane or a 
walker to get around. 

When it comes to hip 
fractures, the most danger- 
ous place for elderly Amer- 
icans, it turns out, is their 
homes; nearly 60% of 
these dangerous spills will 
occur in or around the pa- 
tient’s domicile. This isn’t 
all bad news, however, be- 
cause a few simple, inex- 
pensive modifications 
could prevent a lot of accidents. 

The first thing to do is to get rid of those 
throw rugs and runners that line hallways 
and entrances. They often fold over or 
bunch up, turning them into booby traps 
for anyone shuffling down the hall. 

Entering and leaving the house is a 
particularly high-risk activity, which is why 
some experts suggest removing any door- 
sills higher than ¥ in. If the steps are bare 
wood, you can increase traction by apply- 
ing nonslip treads. 

Because many seniors suffer from 
poor balance (whether from neurological 
deficits or from the inner-ear problems 
that increase naturally with aging), it also 
helps to install grab bars and handrails in 
bathrooms and along hallways. 

The bedroom is another major hazard 





ACCIDENT PRONE: Reagan, 89, 
was at particularly high risk 





area that can be made much safer with a 
| few adjustments. Avoid satin sheets and 


comforters, and opt for nonslip material 
like wool or cotton. Easy access to devices 
_ is important, so place a 
> lamp, telephone and flash- 
S light near the bed within 
* arm’s reach, Make sure the 
pathway between the bed- 
room and bathroom is 
completely clear, and in- 
stall a night-light along the 
route for those emergency 
late-night trips. 

It’s a good idea to re- 
arrange the furniture 
throughout the house, so 
that the paths between 
rooms are free of obstruc- 
tions. Also, make sure tele- 
phone and appliance cords 
aren't strung across com- 
mon walkways, where they 
can be tripped over. 

In addition to these 
physical precautions, there are the health 
precautions every aging body should take. 
Physical and eye examinations, with special 
attention to cardiac and blood-pressure 
problems, should be performed annually to 
rule out serious medical conditions. Blood 
pressure that’s too low or an irregular heart- 
beat can put you at risk for fainting and 
falling. Don’t forget to take calcium and vit- 
amin D, two critical factors in developing 
strong bones. Finally, enrolling in an exer- 
cise program at your local gym can improve 
agility, strength, balance and coordination— 
all important skills that can keep you on 
your feet and off the floor. a 


Dr. Ian is a medical correspondent for NBC's 
Today Show. E-mail: ianmedical@aol.com 
More on hip fractures: time.com/personal 











SOMETHING FISHY Many 
still turn up their noses at 
eating seafood, but the catch on the 
end of the line is indeed good for you. One 
of the first major studies to look at fish- 
eating women reports that those who 
consume seafood five times a week have 
a 50% lower risk of stroke. Reason: fatty 
acids in fish decrease the “stickiness” of 
blood, reducing the 
odds that a clot will 
form. i 
salmon and bluefish 
have the most fatty 
acids; sole and had- 
dock the least. 





BLACK POWER With so much data 
showing that African Americans have | 
higher death rates from heart disease 

and other illnesses, it’s heartening when 
research indicates the opposite. Areport | 
on 35,000 patients admitted to Veter- 

ans Affairs hospitals for common ail- 
ments such as diabetes and anginafinds 
that blacks are 25% less likely than 
whites to die from complications within 
30 days. Scientists can't explain the 
gap, but VA hospitals are one of the few 
places where blacks and whites have 
equal access to quality care. 


TIME WARP You may think a doctor's vis- 
it lasts about as long as it takes to say 
“co-payment,” but a new study finds that 
the length of visits has actually gone up 
two minutes since 1989, to 18.3 min. to- 
day. Why? Patients know more these 
days, so they're more likely to chew up 
time asking ques- 
tions. Moreover, 
with managed 
care, there's pres- 
sure on docs to 
compete for busi- 
ness—and spend- 
ing time with pa- 
tients is one way to 
win them over. 








if the 
electrical interference from 
cell phones is pc ful enough 
to mess up navigation systems 
on jets, what does it do to those gizmos in 
a hospital room? Generally not much, 
finds a study that tested cell phones 
against a host of monitors, pumps and 
other devices. But when a phone was 
held 2 in. from a mechanical ventilator 
the machine shut down and restarted on 
its own. That's enough, say researchers, 
1g cell phones 
By Janice M. Horowitz 


to strongly consider banr 


in hospital suites 
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All Together Now 


Instant-messaging services are fast, free and a 
lot of fun. So why won't AOL play with the others? 


EARLIER THIS MONTH, INSTANT MESSAGING (OR IM 
for short) made headlines when it became the final 
sticking point in the biggest merger in history, the 
deal that joined AOL and Time Warner (proud own- 
er of this magazine) in corporate matrimony. The Federal Communications 
Commission wouldn't approve the union without special conditions re- 
garding AOL's IM policy. Why the fuss? After all, some nonsophisticates ar- 
gue, IM is just a kid’s toy—e-mail for the Dawson's Creek crowd. Isn't it? 


Hardly. IM is one of the Internet’s true 
killer apps. It’s free, and it’s instant (duh), 
but what the Fcc recognized is that IM 
isn’t just about passing notes; it’s a power- 
ful communications tool. You can call in- 
stant meetings. You can keep tabs on your 
friends (and enemies) with a “buddy list.” | 
You can swap data files, such as MP3s and 
digital photos. Most IM services can even | 
carry voice communications, 
and some are available on 
PDAS and pagers. 

This is all assuming 
the person on the 


other end is using 
the same IM pro- 
gram you are— 
and therein lies the 


rub. AOL, ICQ, 
MSN and Yahoo all 
have IM programs, 
but most don’t talk to 
one another; if I use 
AOL Instant Messen- 
ger, and you use MSN 
Messenger, for example, 
we're out of luck. Imagine if two people 
using different phone companies couldn’t 
call each other. That’s the current state of 
instant messaging. 

Fortunately somebody is working on it. 
A handful of companies, notably twin go- 
liaths Microsoft and Yahoo, have formed a 
coalition called IMUnified to attack the | 
problem. Unfortunately AOL, which be- 
tween ICQ and AIM controls 80% of the 
market, isn’t part of the gang. That’s what 
has the Fcc’s regulatory knickers in a knot. 

So how come AOL won't play with the 
other kids? AOL’s spokespeople claim 
that AOL is committed to interoperability 
(as the IM geeks call it). Its AIM software | 
is available free on the Net to any user 
who wants it, and AOL has readily li- 


LEV GROSSMAN 


censed the technology to competitors. But 
the company argues that opening up its 
system could expose users to hackers and 
spam and other nastiness. IMUnified says 
that’s bunk, that the technical questions 
are child’s play (“My grandmother could 
implement interoperability”), and that 
AOL should get with the program. 
Who’s right? It doesn’t look as if we 
will find out any time soon. Under 
the Fcc’s terms, AOL Time 


Warner has to open up its 
network to competitors 

before it can offer 

’ any “advanced, 
IM-based high- 


speed services” that 
involve streaming 
video. Big deal. 
AOL has indicated 
that it wasn’t plan- 
ning to offer such a 
service in the foresee- 
able future anyway. 
> Meanwhile, if you 
/ want to make sure every- 
body can reach you via IM, 
you will have to keep several IM programs 
running at once; you can also try a program 
called Odigo (www.odigo.com), which con- 
nects to AIM, Yahoo and ICQ through a 
clever bit of hackery, though it’s a hassle to 
use. Or you can do what I do: give up and 
just use AIM, because my friends use it. 
For now, AOL gets to keep the walls 
that separate its instant-messaging system 
from the rest of the world. But that’s going 
to have to change eventually, not because 
of the Fcc, but because consumers want it. 
And because it just makes sense. a 
















You can find out more about IM and the 
IMUnified coalition at www.imunified.org. 
You can e-mail Lev at tev@timedigital.com 





CONCERTMASTER In the spirit of man’s 
everlasting quest to stuff bigger things 

| into smaller packages, Intel has 
succeeded in packing 128 MB of 
memory into its tiny new portable digital 
audio player, the Intel Pocket Concert 
($300). That’s twice as much memory as 
its nearest competitors, most of which 
sell for about the same price. The Pocket 
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Our biggest success is 
being a small part of yours. 





AsahiKASEI 
You may not recognize the name, but you will definitely recognize the benefits of working with us. 
Asahi Kasei was long known as Asahi Chemical. Today, under our new worldwide name, 
we continue to be an innovative leader in chemicals, plastics, 
fibers, membranes, pharmaceuticals, medical devices, and electronics. 
By putting our innovations to work for companies like yours, 
we have been able to build successful partnerships around the world. 
Asahi Kasei. In the business of sharing success. 


http://www.asahi-kasei.co.jp 
Asahi Chemical Industry Co., Ltd. name changed to Asahi Kasei Corporation, effective 2001. 
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The IRS Is Back 


Bully tactics are gone, but the revamped agency 
is again turning its attention to enforcement 

AS THE ECONOMIC SLOWDOWN THREATENS TO BE- 
come a recession and the stock market shows all the 


DANIEL KADLEC buoyancy of a crowbar, you may well ask: Can 





things get any worse? Of course they can. Remem- 


ber when the Internal Revenue Service regularly tortured taxpayers with 
backbreaking audits and slapped liens on personal property faster than 
you could say Schedule C? Well, the Bean Counters from Hell are back 
and laying the groundwork for a fresh assault. 


New enforcement efforts won't be any- 
where near as brutal as those that came to 
light during the 1997 to ’98 congressional 
hearings, which shamed the Irs into a full- 
scale reorganization. A kinder, gentler 
agency is now focused on service to tax- 
payers more than on enforcement. The shift 
has been so total, in fact, that the consensus 
within the agency and among 
tax professionals is that the 
irs has got too lax—and tax 
cheats have got bolder. 

We know why. Audits of a 


ing for another 2,000 jobs—possibly half of 
which will be for examiners. IRS commis- 
sioner Charles Rossotti, while seeking 
more money for staff last year, warned 
“that it is important for the Rs to stabilize 
the level of enforcement activity” and that 
the agency is “taking some specific steps 
now to improve compliance levels.” 
Most tax pros believe 
enforcement levels will 
creep higher this year, start- 
4 ing with collection efforts in 
old cases. The odds of being 


individual income tax returns TOOTHLESS audited will trend higher 


filed have fallen 81% in 20 
years. Taxpayers used to 
have a 1 in 63 shot at being 
audited; now it’s just 1 in 
318, according to data at 
Syracuse University’s Trans- 
actional Records Access 
Clearinghouse. The number 
of levies, liens and seizures 
related to wages and personal 
property have declined 86% 
just since 1992. 

Part of the reason for the 
declines has to do with the 
trouble the irs has had in at- 
tracting, training and securing 
funding for tax examiners, 
whose numbers have been dropping 
since 1988. But the sharpest staff and en- 
forcement falloffs have occurred since the 
high-profile hearings. Examination staff is 


as a percentage of returns TAXMAN 





down 19% since 1997; the number of audits | 


is down 46%. I spoke with many enrolled 
agents—it’s their job to represent taxpay- 
ers—who haven't attended an audit in years, 


That’s about to change. The Irs re- | 


organization was mostly completed last 
year. Examiners who were being retrained 
are back on the job, and the 1rs has fund- 


too, though probably not by 
a lot—until next year. By the 
way, this is a good thing. Se- 
riously. Most of us are sub- 
ject to withholding and have 
little opportunity to fudge. 
The extent to which fudgers 
get nailed and would-be 
fudgers discouraged keeps 
everyone’s tax bill lower. 
Still, even a friendly audit 
is no fun. You're most likely 
to get audited if you're self- 
employed or own a small 
business, or if you itemize. 
Red flags include declining 
reported income and large 
deductions for travel and en- 
tertainment. Don’t round off num- 
bers; they look made up. If the rs asks for 
more information, give it promptly—but 
nothing more than requested. And if you get 
audited, hire someone to represent you to 
prevent emotions from turning the audit 
ugly. Today’s rs tries to be understanding. 
Best to keep it that way. cy] 
See time.com/personal for more on the IRS. 
E-mail Dan at kadlec@time.com. See him 
Tuesdays on CNNfn at 12:20 p.m. E.T. 
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To be nice. And to ensure that they pay 
taxes on money from an IRA, 401(k) or 
other plan. Retirees must now calculate 
and report to the IRS a yearly minimum. 
But the new rules should also lower the 
withdrawal, and hence the tax paid. 


Required minimum IRA distributions 
Calculated on $100,000 












$3,816.79 
3,801.71 


$96,183.21 
92,381.50 
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80 3,565.33 59,184.42 





2,836.72 | 26,948.80 








CAPITAL IDEA While legislators mull over 
President Bush's income tax proposal, 
1997's capital-gains cut is still kicking in. 
Taxpayers with gains in the 15% bracket— 
that's single filers whose taxable income 
in 2001 falls under $27,050, and couples 
under $45,200—will now be required to 
pay an 8% tax on any investments sold af- 











MOVE IT The 1997 tax law allows individu- 
als who sell their principal home to gain 
up to $250,000 (twice that for couples) 
tax free every two years. Instead of trading 
up to pricier homes, many boomers now 
warming empty nests can move into less 
expensive abodes without a tax penalty. 
That's one reason for the probable record 
sales of condominiums in 2000. Another: 
their Gen-X kids who have flown the coop 
are starting to buy places of their own. 
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Trade on your own. But not alone. 


Now you can trade online 
with the power of Fidelity behind 
you. It’s: called Powerstreet™ 
online trading. 

We offer a suite of high- 
performance trading tools. 
Like in-depth analysis from 
Lehman Brothers, sophisticated 


stock filters plus real-time 


~ 





streaming independent news 
and quotes. And online stock 
trades start at just $14.95. 
You'll also enjoy Fidelity’s 
renowned customer service, 
whether online, by phone 
or in one of our investor 
centers. All to help you 


see yourself succeeding. 












Fidelity.com 
My Fidelity | Accounts & Trade | Quotes & Research | Planning & Retirement | Products & Services 


| Powerstreet 
Online Trading 


¢ Our most comprehensive suite of high-performance tools 
e Extended hours and wireless trading available 

* Fidelity.com—ranked Highest in Investor Satisfaction with 
Online Trading Services by J.D. Power and Associates 


Fideuty €.”3 imvestments: 
1-800-FIDELITY Fidelity.com 


System availability and response time may be subject to market conditions. 

Investment results may vary. 

J.D. Power and Associates 2000 Online Trading Investor Satisfaction Study™ Study based on responses from 2,079 investors who 
utilized online services within the past 6 months, www.jdpower.com. 

J.D. Power and Associates and Lehman Brothers, Inc. are independent companies and are not affiliated with Fidelity. 

$14.95 for stock trades up to 1,000 shares placed via the Web in qualifying accounts (minimum 12 trades per year or $100,000 in certain 
mutual fund assets across retail accounts). See Fidelity.com for a complete schedule. 

Fidelity Brokerage Services, Member NYSE, SIPC 115375 
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